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Behind the By-Lines 


Current Trends Education are dis- 
cussed William Cartwright, Chair- 
man the Department Education, Duke 
University. Dr. Cartwright was President 
the Southern Council Teacher Edu- 
cation (1959) and Teacher Education 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies (1957). currently member 
the Committee Teaching the 
American Historical Association and the 
Executive Committee Cooperation 
Alpha chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 

lating viewpoint his article Revival 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
also Professor Emeritus American Studies 
the University Manchester (England), 
internationally known for his many 
and varied contributions educational sub- 
jects. has recently spent two years 
Ankara, Turkey. Laureate member 
Kappa Delta Pi, and for many years 
ber the Editorial Board THe 
CATIONAL continues his lively 
interest education. Kappa Delta will 
soon publish volume has recently fin- 
ished the life and philosophy Dr, Wil- 
liam Bagley. 

The Tumult and the Shouting Diminish 
raises the question teachers’ oaths. 
Chambers, the author, Visiting Professor 
Higher Education, Center for the Study 
Higher Education the University 
Michigan. Dr. Chambers wrote the four- 
volume set, ““The Colleges and the Courts” 
and the “Universities the World Outside 
A.” (1950). During the last three 
decades has contributed more than three 
hundred articles educational and legal pe- 
riodicals national circulation and vari- 
ous yearbooks. 

Dwight Burton, Professor English 


Education, Florida State University, pre- 
sents Heads Out the Sand: Secondary 
Schools Face the Challenge Reading. Dr. 
Burton Editor “The English Journal” 
and author “Teaching Literature 
the High Schools” (1959). This im- 
portant article subject great 

John Nietz, Emeritus Professor 
Education the University Pittsburgh, 
has gathered what perhaps the largest col- 
lection old textbooks the His 
collection old textbooks contains more 
than 8,000 volumes published before 1900. 
Textbooks. considerable degree this 
article the evolution the American 
school itself, the school’s pattern largely 
determined the textbooks used the 
schools, and was especially the earlier 
days. 

Jesse Stuart brings story with the 
title How Tell Widely and fa- 
vorably known for his many contributions 
collections short stories used Ameri- 
can high schools, almost score volumes 
poetry and prose, and his many lectures 
before prominent educational groups 
America, writes sincerely and with ideal- 
ism. His “The Year Rebirth” 
notable for the philosophy life which 
breathes. was published following year 
while was confined his bed during re- 
covery from heart “The Thread 
that Runs True” worth re-reading. 
Next year will associated with Ameri- 
can University, Cairo, Egypt. 

Professor George Axtelle, the New 
York University School Education writes 
Science, Morals and Social Policy. Dr. 
Axtelle Past President the Philosophy 
Education Society. was Editor the 
Fourth Yearbook the John Dewey So- 
ciety which has its title for 

(Continued page 384) 
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the education teachers 
discovered through the 
study statistical reports, opinions 
experts, and one’s own observations and 
experience. this manner find signifi- 
cant trends toward (1) the education 
more teachers, (2) more education for 
teachers, (3) widespread concern for 
teacher education, (4) narrowing the 
gap which has long existed between so- 
called professional educators 
called academic scholars, (5) placing 
greater responsibility for the education 
teachers the institutions which pre- 
pare them, and (6) acceptance the 
duty for in-service education teachers 
the school systems which employ 
them. 


The Numbers Teachers 


The instructional staffs the nation’s 
schools now number almost one and 
one-half million persons. The number 


address the Seventy-Fifth Anniver- 
sary Celebration, Longwood College, Farmville, 
Virginia, October 13, 1959. 


Current Trends Teacher 


NUMBER 


1960 


increased approximately fifty per cent 
between 1951-52 and 1958-59. The in- 
crease the number teachers has 
been greater than the increase enroll- 
ment. Enrollment the elementary 
schools and the number elementary 
school classroom teachers have each risen 
about one third since 1951-52. The 
number secondary school classroom 
teachers has gone some ten per cent 
faster than has enrollment the sec- 
ondary schools. The number special- 
ized instructional personnel (principals, 
supervisors, guidance workers, etc.) has 
risen more than fifty per cent. 
fact, personnel now constitute seven and 
one-half per cent the total instruc- 
tional staff. 

These figures are impressive them- 
selves, they are almost startling when 
considered relation the increase 
standards teacher education, Despite 
the tremendous growth the numbers 
teachers and the increased standards 
preparation, the proportion so- 
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called emergency teachers, those failing 
qualify for standard certificate, 
seems have decreased slightly. The 
ratios the number emergency teach- 
ers the total number teachers was 


one fourteen 1951-52; last year 


was one thirteen. Beyond this, ap- 
pears that more than forty per cent 
the emergency teachers 1958-59 held 
college degrees. 

When remembered that the 
classes graduating from college the 
1950’s were born period low 
birth rate, the achievement our 
teacher-training institutions providing 
numbers teachers must recognized 
well-nigh 


Amount Education Acquired 


Teachers 


The degree education among teach- 
ers has increased spectacularly has 
their number. was reported that, “In 
1920 least four-fifths all the teach- 
ers the United States had preparation 
less than two years beyond the high 
report for 1931 showed con- 
siderable improvement over the eleven- 
year period. stated that about three- 
fourths the elementary school teach- 
ers then had more than two years 
education beyond the high school and 
that one twenty had education be- 
yond high 

The improvement 


*The figures this section were calculated 
from data presented the NEA Research Bulle- 
tin, February, 1958, and February, 1959. 

Knight, Fifty Years American 
Education, (New York: Ronald Press, 1952), 
230. 


apace. The elementary school teacher 
1958-59 had more than full year 
college preparation beyond that her 
counterpart decade earlier.* Last 
year appeared that more than three- 
fourths the elementary school teach- 
ers the country had four years 
noted passing that three the five 
states which more than ninety-five per 
cent the elementary school teachers 
have four years more college edu- 
cation are southern states and that only 
one the ten states which the per- 
centage lower than fifty our 
region. might noted further that, 
although Virginia slightly below the 
national average, this state has required 
bachelor’s degree for all regular teach- 
ing certificates since 1942. 

The swelling preponderance teach- 
ers who held bachelor’s degrees in- 
adequate index the growth the edu- 
cation teachers. More than thirty-one 
thousand the nearly sixty-six thou- 
sand master’s degrees conferred the 
United States 1957-58 were the 
field Thousands other 
master’s degrees subjects other than 
education also must have been conferred 
teachers that year. Oklahoma 
where 99.6 per cent the elementary 
school teachers had college degrees 
1958-59 one-third the elementary 
school teachers had master’s degrees. 


Research Bulletin, April, 1959, 58. 

60. 

Gertler, Earned Degrees Con- 
ferred Higher Educational Institutions, Cir- 
cular No. 570, Office Education, May, 
1959 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 


| 
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And our newest state, Hawaii, more 
than half the elementary school teach- 
ers have master’s degrees. 
Hawaii requires master’s degree for 
elementary school certificate.’ Tens 
thousands teachers are pursuing grad- 
uate study beyond the master’s degree, 
and hundreds school systems are re- 
warding such teachers increased sal- 
aries, 

Not only are teachers, especially ele- 
mentary school teachers, getting more 
education (it has long been assumed 
that high school teachers should col- 
lege graduates), but the nature their 
education has changed. Whatever the 
charges certain critics, larger pro- 
portion the college courses teachers 
so-called liberal arts the college 
level. The old normal-school program 
was made up, for the most part, ele- 
mentary school subjects and professional 
subjects, with heavy emphasis meth- 
odology. the length the teacher 
education program has grown, the pro- 
portion devoted so-called liberal 
arts has increased. Twenty years ago 
was not uncommon for the director 
admissions graduate school 
handle transcripts from normal schools 
teacher’s colleges which showed the 
applicant have taken half more 
her work professional education. Such 
transcript for today’s graduates hard 
find. Almost three-fourths the typi- 
cal program preparation for ele- 
mentary school teachers and more than 
five-sixths that for secondary school 
teachers so-called liberal arts. The 


"NEA Research Bulletin, April, 1959, 60. 
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programs Longwood College fit these 
patterns. 

the proportion work so-called 
liberal arts has increased, change has 
taken place the so-called professional 
education. Less emphasis than formerly 
being placed the history and phi- 
losophy education. (The Longwood 
College requirement course phi- 
losophy education unusual.) There 
less attention methodology. Rela- 
tively more emphasis placed educa- 
tional psychology and so-called practical 
aspects professional education. The 
student teaching experience has become 
more realistic and occupies more time. 
The practice followed Longwood 
College sending student teachers into 
the school and community for several 
weeks full-time experience spread- 
ing rapidly. 

Certification requirements probably 
reflect changes teacher education more 
often than they initiate them. The in- 
creased emphasis so-called liberal arts 
reflected new certification require- 
ments, such those into effect 
Virginia next year, The emphasis 
practical professional education 
flected the fact that almost all states, 
even including Massachusetts, now re- 
quire student teaching for standard 
professional certificate. 

These changes emphasis have been 
less evident graduate than under- 
graduate programs. There has been rela- 
tively little “practical” education mas- 
ter’s programs, although few gradu- 
ate internships one kind another 
have emerged recently. There has also 
been relatively little attention the so- 
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called liberal arts the graduate educa- 
tion teachers. This can seen the 
figures cited with regard the propor- 
tion master’s degrees awarded edu- 
cation. The typical program leading 
master’s degree education has been 
made large part professional 
courses, with only minor, any, 
outside education. state North 
Carolina has been almost unique re- 
quiring least twelve semester hours 
subject which the applicant al- 
ready certified for graduate, secondary 
school certificate. 

The “fifth year” programs which 
have been developed since World War 
indicate trend toward more non- 
professional study graduate programs 
teacher education. Fifth year pro- 
grams, now existing the score, are de- 
signed prepare graduates liberal 
arts, who have had little under- 
graduate work professional education, 
for teaching. The fifth year includes nec- 
essary professional education along with 
substantial amount work the can- 
didate’s teaching field. usually leads 
the degree Master Arts 
Teaching. These programs ordinarily 
are not open persons who are already 
certified teach. Duke University 
varies the normal procedure somewhat 
allowing certified teachers take the 
Master Arts Teaching, but only 
with major academic field and 
minor education. Either way, the 
teacher with degree Master Arts 
Teaching has had considerably 
larger proportion his total five-year 
program academic subjects than has 
the typical teacher holding Master 
Education degree. 


March 


General Concern for the Education 
Teachers 


Indications wide and growing 
concern for the education teachers are 
legion. This concern manifested both 
within the profession and outside it. 
recent years many professional or- 
ganizations teachers have received 
reports special committees the 
subject. might expected, con- 
sidering the tenor the times, organi- 
zations concerned with the teaching 
the sciences have been active this re- 
gard. But may significant that the 
most recent recommendations for pro- 
grams teacher education have come 
from committee the National Coun- 
cil for the Social 

One the most concrete evidences 
concern for teacher education the ac- 
tivity state advisory councils teacher 
education. These councils serve in- 
itiate and consider requirements for the 
certification teachers, They are usu- 
ally representative the teaching pro- 
fession, the colleges, and such organiza- 
tions the Congress Parents and 
Teachers. First organized Kentucky 
and Georgia 1933, they were func- 
tioning thirty-seven the forty-eight 
states 1958.° 


“Report the NCSS Committee Teacher 
Education and Certification,” Social Education, 
May, 1959, pp. 228-230. For resolutions nine 
professional organizations concerned with the 
education teachers the sciences see Randall 
Whaley, “Graduate Education Teachers,” 
The Education Teachers: New Perspectives. 
Report the Second Bowling Green Conference, 
(Washington: National Commission Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, National 
Education Association, 1959), pp. 

Combs, “State Provisions for Co- 
operative Planning Teacher Certification Re- 
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Outside the profession, hundreds 
articles and many books published since 
1950 have dealt whole part with 
the education teachers, These have 
ranged from the angry and superficial 
the sympathetic and understanding. 

The application money toward the 
solution problems one indication 
interest those problems. signifi- 
cant that various philanthropic founda- 
tions have granted many millions 
dollars since 1950 for the study and im- 
provement teacher education. Teach- 
ers’ salaries are almost everywhere re- 
lated their educational attainment and 
higher salaries are paid least partly 
the hope obtaining better educated 
teachers. important recognize 
that inadequate teachers’ salaries are, 
the average salary instructional staff 
members the United States went 
from $2,846 1948-49 $4,935 


Closing the Gap between “Scholars” 


During the first half the twentieth 
century most unfortunate hostility de- 
veloped between so-called 
scholars” and so-called “professional edu- 
cators.” Although there were always 
peacemakers both sides, the hostility 
led tremendous gap between the 
two groups large. Whether resulting, 
part least, from the growth this 
hostility from other causes, the 
“scholars” came have less influence 
than they had formerly had the 
school curriculum and the formation 


quirements,” The Education Teachers: New 
Perspectives, pp. 260-261. 
NEA Research Bulletin, February, 1959, 
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programs for the education teach- 
ers. “Scholars” charged that the “educa- 
tors” had usurped their positions, and 
“educators” replied that what had really 
occurred was abdication the “schol- 
ars.” Whatever the origins the con- 
troversy, grew. mid-century the 
most crying need teacher education 
was rapprochement between these two 
groups. Instead, the bitterness intensi- 
fied, and for time, mutual vituperation 
flooded the platform and the press. 
Wiser minds both groups have as- 
sumed leadership recent years. The 
mutual needs scholars and educators, 
well those schools and teachers, 
are being recognized. Many “scholars” 
and their organizations are evincing 
genuine concern for teacher education, 
and they are being welcomed many 
“educators” and their organizations. 

The evidences the rapprochement 
are too many receive detailed at- 
tention here. But they are too impor- 
tant not receive notice. “Scholars” 
are members most the state ad- 
visory councils teacher education. 
They are members the all-institution 
committees teacher education which 
will discussed shortly. 

Academic scholars many fields are 
collaborating activities professional 
teachers’ organizations. Thus, econo- 
mists, geographers, historians, political 
scientists and sociologists are participat- 
ing the program the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. They are writ- 
ing and editing scholarly materials for 
the use teachers yearbooks the 
Council. Their contributions are being 
solicited and welcomed these “profes- 
sional” organizations. the same time 
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academic scholars many fields are 
moving their own initiative help 
teacher education. For example, few 
years ago the American Historical As- 
sociation appointed standing commit- 
tee teaching. This committee in- 
cludes, addition several outstand- 
ing historians, both professional “educa- 
tors” and representatives the public 
schools. The Association operating 
Service Center for Teachers History 
under the supervision the Committee 
Teaching. The Service Center con- 
cerned primarily with the in-service edu- 
cation teachers. distributing pam- 
written competent historians 
for the purpose upgrading teachers 
history. also provides arranges for 
historians serve consultants for con- 
ferences and workshops for teachers 
the social studies. 

The Council Cooperation 
Teacher Education the American 
Council Education has sought for 
several years bring together varying 
viewpoints for the improvement 
teacher education. present, the Coun- 
cil composed delegates from thirty- 
six organizations, both “professional” 
and “scholarly.” The Association for 
Higher Education has, for some years, 
devoted sessions its annual meeting 
the resolving differences between 
“scholars” and “educators.” 

Perhaps the most significant event for 
teacher education which has taken place 
recent years was the 1958 conference 
the National Commission Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. Sixty-two or- 
ganizations, “professional” and “schol- 
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arly,” co-operated the conduct this 
conference. brought together, for five 
days intimate contact, several hun- 
dred “educators” and several hundred 
“scholars.” achieved more toward 
bridging the gap between them than 
most leaders either 
thought possible. was followed this 
past summer similar conference 
Lawrence, Kansas, The activities set 
motion these conferences should re- 
sult real gains for teacher 


The All-Institution Approach 
Teacher Education 


the “scholars” and “educators” are 
resolve their differences and collabo- 
rate the education teachers, their 
co-operation must evident the cam- 
puses where the education teachers 
carried out. the very least, prospec- 
tive teachers must not exposed 
snide remarks made about either group 
members the other, But, much 
more important, the two groups must 
become one for the purpose educating 
teachers. Actually, much progress 
being made toward this end. Statistics 
the matter are hard secure, but 
enough examples can identified 
warrant the belief that there trend 
toward all-institution approach 
teacher education. The beginnings 
this approach vary among institutions. 
Some institutions, which hitherto had 
not given much attention teacher edu- 
cation except voice complaints about 

The Education Teachers: New Per- 
spectives, cited above, and the forthcoming re- 
port the Kansas Conference, published 


the National Commission Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. 
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it, have changed about and are showing 
their new concern through holding con- 
ferences for teachers, adding faculty 
members whose chief responsibility 
work with teachers, few cases, 
launching whole new programs 
teacher education. some institutions, 
where the education teachers hereto- 
fore had been considered the function 
the department school educa- 
tion, other departments have added staff 
members whose chief responsibility 
work with teachers and have developed 
new courses expressly meet the needs 
teachers. some institutions the de- 
partment education and various aca- 
demic departments have joined forces 
openly improve the services which the 
college university provides for teach- 
ers. 

many institutions activities such 
those just mentioned have led the or- 
ganization of, have grown out of, 
all-institution committee council 
teacher education. There seems 
definite trend toward the establishment 
such bodies institutions which have 
programs teacher education. Rarities 
decade ago, they now exist all parts 
the country. Their activities should 
much improve the education 
teachers. 


Growing Responsibility Colleges 


and Universities 


Closely related the development 
all-institution approach teacher 
education the delegation the state 
to, and the acceptance by, the institution 
the responsibility for its products. 
has long seemed obvious many that, 
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since only the institutions teacher edu- 
cation themselves can provide good 
teachers, these institutions should have 
the responsibility for performing this 
task well. However, the state cannot di- 
vest itself its responsibility for educa- 
tion. compromise arrangement which 
becoming ever more popular made 
possible through the accreditation in- 
stitutions for teacher education. One way 
achieving this has been for the state 
examine the programs institutions 
and certify graduates those pro- 
grams automatically. This plan seems 
have worked fairly well for graduates 
approved institutions who have sought 
employment their own states, But 
has not met the needs the nation, nor 
schools employing teachers from 
other states, nor teachers employed. 
Much hope exists that these needs, 
well those the several states, may 
met through the activity the Na- 
tional Council for the Accreditation 
Teacher Education. Approximately two- 
thirds all new teachers the United 
States now come from institutions ac- 
credited this organization, which be- 
gan its work only few years In- 
creasing numbers states are accepting 
for certification graduates institutions, 
wherever located, they are accredited 
this body, its annual meeting 
1958 the National Association State 
Directors Teacher Education and 
Certification recommended 
practice should adopted all states. 
Such action will not only facilitate the 


Research Bulletin, April, 1959, 
57-58. 
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employment teachers; will also 
stimulate the institutions their job 
well. 


In-service Education 


Finally, would emphasize the trend 
toward the continuation the process 
education for teachers after they have 
assumed their first positions. Part this 
continuation provided institutions 
higher learning through graduate 
study, has already been discussed. 
Part provided the growing 
activities professional organizations 
which are worthy separate treat- 
ment. But are beginning realize 
that the graduate schools and the pro- 
fessional organizations cannot the 
job adequately themselves. This 
true partly because they not have 
adequate facilities, partly because they 
are far removed from the schools, 
and partly because the great turnover 
the teaching population. Another fac- 
tor the conviction the part many 
that the graduate schools should not 
continue the education teacher in- 
definitely. the first place, say the pro- 
ponents this view, teachers should 
reach point which there are better 
ways for them learn than continue 
their formal education. the second 
place, much the education which 
teachers need not classified properly 
graduate study. 

Whatever the reasons, school systems 
themselves are providing 
creasing proportion the in-service edu- 
cation teachers. While they often call 
college personnel for assistance, they 
want and get such assistance their 
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own terms. The growth local in- 
service education testified the 
rapidly increasing number local super- 
visers and consultants; the mush- 
rooming local workshops, institutes, 
and conferences; and the recognition 
participation such programs for the 
purpose salary increments. 


Predictions, Fears and Hopes 


Now that have discussed what 
think are six major current trends 
teacher education, may over them 
briefly terms predictions, fears, and 
hopes. 

have produced great numbers 
new teachers during the past decade un- 
der real handicaps. have had ob- 
tain them from generation whose num- 
ber was small provide for genera- 
tion whose number large. have 
had this the same time that 
were raising the standards teacher 
education and competition with the 
demands other occupations which of- 
fered more status and higher pay. That 
have not done well enough con- 
sideration our needs goes without say- 
ing. However, evident that the job 
was done. The figures which have 
cited contradict the predictions the 
prophets doom. Quantitatively speak- 
ing, the job ahead not great 
that which have 
will not require mass instruction tele- 
vision the reconstruction school 
buildings accommodate auditorium- 
sized classes. the flood “war 
babies,” now beginning graduate 
from high school leaves the colleges, 
shall, conduct the programs re- 
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cruitment and education properly, not 
suffer from shortage the number 
applicants for teaching positions. be- 
lieve that, within another decade, the 
problem locating positions for their 
graduates will seem more pressing 
institutions for teacher education than 
will the problem recruiting students 
who may become candidates for teach- 
ing positions. 

The amount education required 
teachers will grow most states. hope 
that will become stabilized. The few 
states now requiring five years prepa- 
ration for teachers secondary school 
and Hawaii now requiring that amount 
for teachers elementary school will 
joined their sisters. have said else- 
where that hope that the fifth year 
will not required for initial teaching, 
but only maintain certificate after- 

Too many those who prepare 
teach either never enter the profession 
else teach too short time justify 
requiring them have five years col- 
lege and graduate study designed pre- 
pare them teach. Beyond this, both 
academic and professional graduate 
work will have much more meaning 
when taken the light teaching ex- 
perience. fear that these considerations 
will ignored those who make 
certification requirements and programs 
teacher education, and those who 
recruit students for their graduate pro- 
grams. hope that formal study beyond 


William Cartwright, “The Graduate 
Education Teachers Proposals for the Fu- 
ture,” The Educational Record, April, 1949, 
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the master’s degree will not required 
classroom teachers through any kind 
pressure. There are other ways for 
mature people learn. 

fully expect that the pressure for 
large proportion so-called liberal arts 
programs teacher education and 
that for careful organization profes- 
sional education will continue. hope 
that there will renewed recognition 
the values the history and philoso- 
phy education and methodology. 
The program Longwood College 
lends some reason that hope. 

The fifth-year program here stay. 
serves both the schools and those 
whose decision teach not made until 
late their college But the 
fifth-year program will never become 
the normal means teaching career, 
nor should it. Those who want pre- 
pare teach the end four years 
college should able so. And 
graduate work so-called liberal arts, 
made possible undergraduate work 
education, may valuable grad- 
uate work education, made necessary 
its absence from the undergraduate 
program. 

The general concern over teacher edu- 
cation will, fear, abate. hardly con- 
ceivable that the American people will 
long continue think education 
being state crisis. But hope that 
lasts long enough help reorgan- 
ize our programs. 

The gap between “scholars” and 
“educators” will continue narrow. 
longer possible for the two groups 
either ignore each other refuse 
Noisy individuals will con- 
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tinue disturb the peace, but they will 
have little influence their colleagues 
who are learning that true scholars and 
true educators are not natural enemies, 
but natural allies; that the defeat the 
natural enemies both will require the 
opposition their combined forces. The 
education teachers then will be, 
necessity and mutual desire, truly the 
function the entire institution 
teacher education. 
too, will grow their responsibility and 
authority for certifying the quality 
their own graduates. Barring only the 


possibility that accrediting agencies may 
become more fearful than state certifica- 
tion agencies, accrediting agencies also 
will grow stature and value. 

But, with all the best efforts schol- 
arly educators and educational scholars, 
they will prove both unable and unwill- 
ing continue indefinitely the task 
educating any particular teacher. Yet, 
circumstances will require continuing in- 
service education. this situation, local 
school ssytems will assume more and 
more responsibility for the improvement 
their own instructional programs. 


America’s greatness has been the greatness free people who shared 
certain moral commitments. Freedom without moral commitment aim- 
less and promptly self-destructive. isan ironic fact that individuals 
our society have moved toward conformity their outward behavior, they 
have moved away from any sense deeply shared purposes. must re- 
store both vigorous sense individuality and sense shared purposes. 
Either without the other leads consequences abhorrent 


GARDNER, 


Revival American Education 


American public has always 
strong faith the 
provision education, but only 
the last few years that has begun 
show serious concern about the quality 
education given the schools that 
has generously provided and main- 
tained. period widespread unrest 
should offer excellent opportunity 
draw inventory the weak and 
strong points the institution which 
the object The char- 
acteristic attitude, however, has gener- 
ally been one complacency and gen- 
eral feeling confidence that better 
days are ahead and that change—any 
change—will mean progress. criticize 
the theory practice education has 
usually meant that the risk will in- 
curred being decried enemy 
public education, conservative re- 
systems and practices. When the Es- 
sentialist Committee was organized some 
twenty years ago, with the late Dr. Wil- 
liam Bagley its chairman and 
spokesman, its members were referred 
insignificant, and were compared 
fundamentalists religion and reac- 
tionaries That Dewey had 
advocated program essentials his 
Democracy and Education 1916 was 
completely forgotten even those who 
professed his disciples. When his 
book, Education and Freedom, appeared 


year ago, Admiral Rickover was 
charged with recommending that foreign 
school systems imitated this coun- 
try. Critics are never given credit for 
honesty sincerity for having 
great concern for the welfare national 
education their opponents claim 
have, 

very rare that efforts are made 
correct patent errors that may 
pointed out. The more usual tendency 
gloss them over taking new and, 
course, progressive step another 
direction. Little attention was paid, for 
example, the statement made Dr. 
Briggs, 1930, that, executive 
officers other fields public service 
permitted such poor standards accom- 
plishment found the high 
schools, they would indicted for mal- 
feasance duty. Nor was any serious 
action taken correct the deficiencies 
the educational systems during 
World War revealed both the 
Selective Draft Committees and lead- 
ers the Armed Services. The former 
found necessary reject thousands 
young men account illiteracy 
for physical defects. the same period 
leaders the Armed Services discov- 
ered serious shortage personnel for 
special services that required ade- 
quate mastery mathematics, science, 
foreign languages. Similarly op- 
portunity was lost examine the pro- 
fessional and social status teachers 
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when the shortage became serious. Such 
examination might have brought out 
that other reasons than financial attrac- 
tions outside the teaching profession 
kept young men and women from stay- 
ing the profession from undertak- 
ing the necessary pre-service preparation. 
Salaries may not the only factor that 
discourages teachers from continuing 
the profession deters young people 
from entering it. What has been called 
“the factory system” administration 
applied education well the fre- 
quent changes pedagogical fashions 
may also deterrent. 


inventory the strong and weak 
points American education would cer- 
tainly justify the people’s pride its 
faith education and its gradual at- 
tainment the ideal providing equal- 
ity educational opportunity. other 
country has many students enrolled 
its educational institutions all 
levels. The provision buildings and 
equipment lavish—sometimes more 
lavish than the educational and instruc- 
tional needs require; the material fabric 
may fact delude the public into con- 
fusing “schooling” with education, The 
per capita expenditure per student un- 
matched elsewhere. this point the 
quantitative assessment American 
education should give cause for satisfac- 
tion, although will generally 
agreed that, taking the nation 
whole, the percentage national income 
devoted education inadequate 
ensure genuine equality opportunity 
and satisfactory standard quality. 


The quantitative measure educa- 
tion has, however, been carried too far 
and has frequently been mistaken for 
qualitative values. The fact that cer- 
tain number points, units, credits 
required for graduating from high 
school college offers indication 
whatever either the content the 
quality the education received, The 
absurdity this quantitative measure 
becomes striking when foreign students, 
seeking enter American college 
university, are expected translate 
their educational careers into credits. 
schools that too many instances cer- 
tificate graduation only means that 
student has opened non-interest-bear- 
ing account with the registrar the in- 
stitution attended, and kept active un- 
til the requisite number points 
credits has been accumulated enable 
him graduate. 

Statistics enrollments high 
schools and colleges may regarded 
with pride but they are meaningless 
the light the low grade achieve- 
ments cited Dr. Briggs The 
Great Investment, and Dr. 
Learned and Dr. Ben Wood The 
Student and His Knowledge. That these 
studies did not result any corrective 
actions either the secondary higher 
educational levels was proved during 
World War when the inadequacy 
the preparation personnel such sub- 
jects mathematics, science, and foreign 
languages was revealed. Attention was 
again drawn these deficiencies re- 
sult the panic caused the launching 
Sputnik and the consequent assump- 
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tion the superior training these sub- 
jects the educational institutions 
Soviet Russia. The result these dis- 
coveries has been direct attention 
the inadequate instruction provided 
science and mathematics and the low 
standards achievements other areas. 
There danger that both secondary 
and higher educational programs may 
thrown out balance conse- 
quence. Too much attention may paid 
science and mathematics the ex- 
pense other subjects that are equally 
important both for the individual’s edu- 
cation and for national culture. The ac- 
cumulation the information the 
educational deficiencies should have stim- 
ulated inquiry into the kind gen- 
eral liberal education provided 
colleges and high schools, least 
the excellent reports this subject pub- 
lished during the War might have been 
taken down from the shelves and dusted. 

The situation has been further ag- 
gravated the emphasis that has been 
placed the discovery and education 
the academically talented youth. This 
leaves the implications that all well 
with the education given the average 
and below average students and that 
their education radically differ- 
ent from that the academically tal- 
ented. Nor has clear case been made 
out whether the talented should 
taught the academic subjects—mathe- 
matics, science and foreign languages— 
preparation for later study the 
core liberal education which all 
students are entitled the extent 
their abilities. The differentiation 
tween the talented and non-talented ap- 
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pears made terms the cur- 
riculum rather than terms the 
methods instruction appropriate 
their abilities. Equality educational 
opportunity not provided making 
all subjects the catalogue equal each 
other. This surrender educational 
values and the same time fails give 
all students that foundation common 
understanding and common discourse 
potential citizens the nation. the 
modern world essential that all citi- 
zens should have some awareness the 
and international relations expand fur- 
ther they should have some familiarity 
with the speech and culture other 
peoples, even though they may never 
have occasion speak foreigner 
his own language. 


Some the causes the weaknesses 
American education can traced 
back both recent and past history. One 
among several other reasons why Johnny 
can’t read arithmetic the prac- 
tice promoting pupils schedule, 
whether they are prepared for the pro- 
motion not. The practice began nearly 
fifty years ago, first, order avoid 
the mounting cost retardation, and, 
later, save children (and parents) 
from the alleged traumatizing effects 
failure. The high schools were not seri- 
ously affected until their enrollments be- 
gan increase after World War 
partly consequence raising the 
age compulsory attendance and partly 
because the increasing unemployabil- 
ity youth. The high schools were con- 
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fronted with the task attempting 
give secondary education pupils with 
fourth, fifth, sixth grade ability 
reading and probably arithmetic. The 
situation served the text Dr. John 
Tildsley’s The Mounting Waste 
the American High School (1935). The 
facts have been well-known; they were 
mentioned the pamphlet What the 
High Schools Ought Teach, published 
the American Council Education 
(1946), and the Education Policies 
Commission’s Education for All Ameri- 
can Youth (1944). They were implied 
the statement one the reports 
Life Adjustment Education that per 
cent the students high schools were 
gaining little from their stay. Finally, 
the same facts are just referred but 
not dilated upon Dr. Conant’s report 
The American High School To-Day. 
all the discussions that have been 
published recent years the impor- 
tance searching for and educating the 
gifted and talented students, the opera- 
tion sort Gresham’s Law edu- 
cation has been ignored; establish 
remedial classes reading high 
schools and colleges solution. 
The deficiencies the high schools, 
however, are not due only the in- 
creased enrollments and the presence 
students with inadequate command 
the fundamentals. They are historical, 
philosophical, and administra- 
tive reasons that may adduced ex- 
plain them. The blueprint for American 
education was drafted before 1800 the 
proposals education adapted the 
needs republican government. 
Widespread opposition was manifested 


against the educational tradition Eu- 
rope, which was denounced “aristo- 
cratic.” This criticism was carried over 
the subjects the traditional education 
which were also decried “aristocratic,” 
derogatory term still applied not 
many years ago such subjects for- 
eign languages, mathematics and science. 
the early proposals these criticisms 
were accompanied demand that the 
new courses should bring immediate re- 
turns, should immediately practical, 
and should contribute the nation’s ma- 
terial and economic development. the 
present century these proposals meant 
that whatever taught should “func- 
tional,” principle assumed sanc- 
tioned Dewey those who ignored 
what his interpretation “function” ac- 
tually was. The anti-intellectualism 
the early advocates the practical be- 
came basic tenet one school edu- 
cational philosophy. 

Administratively the deficiencies 
the high schools may explained the 
misinterpretation the quantitative 
measure recommended the beginning 
the century that any subject com- 
petently taught was good any other 
subject taught for the same length 
time. The fact that this measure was in- 
tended apply less than twenty sub- 
jects was ignored and opened the door 
for the admission any subject that the 
public and students might desire the 
consequent disappearance and abandon- 
ment any sense educational values. 
The practice served any rate lull 
the public into the belief that the high 
schools were ready meet all their 
Since education was now defined 
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terms points, units and credits, con- 
tinuity the study any subject was 
longer matter importance long 
the number units necessary for 
graduation was accumulated. 

Just subjects became interchange- 
able, did teachers. For the general 
practice was certificate them high 
school teachers rather than specialists 
certain subjects. When appointed, 
they had teach the subjects assigned 
them, whether they had studied them 
not. was expected that leadership 
would provided the administrative 
and more emphasis has been 
placed the “overhead” than the 
teachers the classroom. The idea 
still current, may gathered from 
Dr. Conant’s recent statement the 
successful operation high school. 

The academic specialists subject- 
matter cannot altogether absolved 
from responsibility for the decline 
standards the high schools. They ab- 
dicated from responsibility for secondary 
education and 
entirely the “generalists” profes- 
sors education, who professed have 
better understanding the problems 
the secondary level and the demands 
changing culture, since the high 
schools had become non-selective and 
culture was rapidly changing. Their tar- 
gets were the college entrance require- 
ments and the academic tradition 
general. Despite their claims, however, 
the generalists failed develop 
losophy secondary education and pro- 
ceeded the principle that “every boy 
and girl must given chance,” but 
without sense direction. did not 
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seem matter which way they went, 
long the necessary number units 
was attained. 


the risk provoking the kind 
criticism mentioned earlier, the question 
may raised whether the comprehen- 
sive high school can successfully cope 
with the task assigned it. The com- 
prehensive high school furnishes ex- 
cellent example the tendency edu- 
cation rationalize after the event. The 
institution was not planned but was es- 
tablished more less accident, be- 
cause the public had grown accustomed 
finding everything that wanted un- 
der the same roof. was not mentioned 
Dr. Ellwood Cubberley his ar- 
ticle “High Schools” Monroe’s 
his Public Education the United 
States (1919) Dr. Cubberley refers 
the “cosmopolitan” high school, was 
then called, one seven different 
types and does not come out squarely 
for the type that now regarded 
essentially American. The comprehen- 
sive high school began later justi- 
fied genuinely democratic and capable 
catering successfully the individual 
differences ability and needs, and 
above all cultivating social under- 
standing and solidarity. The last argu- 
ment based the assumption that 
physical contiguity necessarily conduces 
common understanding and the de- 
velopment fellowship, co-operation, 
and social obligations. This argument 
specious and not based any other 
fact than that the comprehensive high 
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school produces certain herd-minded- 
ness and conformity while the students 
are school. The ideal democracy 
both emotional and intellectual and 
can cultivated essential part 
education separate schools where 
methods appropriate the students’ 
abilities can employed. 

far American education gen- 
eral concerned, its basic weakness has 
been caused the constant change 
fashions, which began decried be- 
fore Progressive education became the 
dominant theory. Experimentation and 
pseudo-scientific methods well the 
administrative pressure “sell” educa- 
tion the public were turn responsi- 
ble for the multiplicity cure-alls, pana- 
ceas, and half-baked ideas which flour- 
ished for while and had their days un- 
til something new was concocted. The 
curriculum-revision jamboree, the late 
Dr. Bagley called it, was succeeded 
the school; then came 
seriatim education for technocracy, edu- 
cation for the air age, education for in- 
ternational understanding, the cult 
Latin America, education for victory, 
education for the space age, education 
for the atomic age, and then the com- 
munity-centered schools. The end 
slogans has not yet come and there 
still chance for education for the elec- 
tronic age. The electronic devices will 
commend themselves aids teach- 
ers well substitutes for teachers 
this age shortages. yearbook 
The American School Superintendency 
(1952) was admitted that “many 
teachers are confused the changes 
theory and practice that appear them 
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advocated rapid and bewildering 
sequence.” Beset all the changes 
theory and practice, the teacher ex- 
trist, social scientist, scientist and in- 
dividual considerable culture who 
was also man woman action; the 
list might expanded adding that 
should also hygienist, guidance 
and welfare officer, and able partici- 
pate extracurricular activities. 
for these reasons that the Harvard Com- 
mittee was justified writing Gen- 
eral Education Free Society that 
“we are faced with diversity educa- 
tion which, has many virtues, never- 
theless works against the good society 
helping destroy the common 
ground training and outlook which 
any society depends.” Dewey’s sugges- 
tion twenty years ago that education 
discussed without qualifying labels has 
never commended itself educators. 


Under the circumstances difficult 
discover where the leadership, ur- 
gently needed today, will found. 
Federal leadership feared lest the 
price for may too high and the 
expense local initiative and independ- 
ence. The fear external dictation, 
however, does not seem extend the 
acceptance grants from private foun- 
dation put into practice ideas elabo- 
rated the foundation’s sanctum. 
this way there have been subsidized the 
use teachers’ aides, the employment 
“master-teachers,” the more extensive 
use programs, and new scheme 
for the preparation teachers. The use 


Next 


teachers’ aides was tried and aban- 
doned the early years this century. 
The “master-teacher” idea recalls the 
Lancasterian system which one teacher 
first taught large class and monitors 
continued his work with smaller groups. 
The term “master-teacher” misrepre- 
sents the original use the term. Edu- 
aid supplement, but becomes open 
method “deploying” teachers and 
solving the problem teacher short- 
age. Pedagogical memories are short and 
the experiments with educational films 
and radio have already been forgotten. 
The personal and direct influence the 
teacher cannot replaced broadcast- 
ing “his master’s voice” into the class- 
room. Nor there any substantial inno- 
vation the scheme prepare teachers 
fastening the technical parts edu- 
cation completed liberal educa- 
tion; that not the way that the much- 
needed reform teacher preparation 
lies. 

The heart the problem educa- 
tional revival lies the reform the 
preparation teachers for elementary 
and secondary schools and the establish- 
ment the teaching career digni- 
fied professional basis enjoyed 
other professions. The classroom teacher 
should have greater opportunities for 
participating leadership instead be- 
ing “hand” system, even the 
system administered good board 
education, good superintendent, and 
good principal. The success edu- 
cational system depends what goes 
the classroom and, therefore, the 
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teacher. External control and dictation 
the teachers are likely militate 
against that clarity aim and purpose 
which are essential successful work. 
Further, other methods rewarding 
successful teachers should found than 
promotion away from the classroom. 
the burden administration increases 
and the administration educa- 
tional system takes more the char- 
acteristics big business, other sources 
leadership must found. With in- 
creased professional preparation, the 
status teachers and administration has 
changed markedly since the days when 
there may have been some justification 
for the “factory system” administra- 
tion. 

Nor can the participation the pub- 
lic ignored. Since the end World 
War the public has voiced its concern 
about the quality education both 
the elementary and secondary levels. 
many areas public councils have sprung 
and are devoting their attention 
raising the standards and quality edu- 
cation, Leaders concerned with national 
welfare and the cultural progress the 
country have frequently pointed the 
importance adequate preparation 
the nation’s potential leaders and 
manpower. The opportunity now pre- 
sents itself capitalizing the new- 
found concern the public for the qual- 
ity education and strengthening 
the American system education 
those points where the deficiencies have 
been revealed during and since World 
War II. There may new emphasis 
the quality education and rais- 
ing standards. Committees may devote 
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their attention new courses science 
and mathematics. But such activities will 
avail unless every student 
every school the country taught 
teachers who are professionally compe- 
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tent. And professional competence same single activity. 


There are about 550 million children aged 5-14 the world today and 
300 million boys and girls are enrolled school. For 250 million school- 
ing available. Very roughly, but conservatively, would take billion 
accommodate these children, and another billion year keep the 
new schools running. 

The economic, social and individual effects this deprivation are well 
known. The provision education indispensable for economic and social 
progress. Throughout the world, satisfactory balance has not yet been 
reached between the social programmes which help preserve life and the 
programmes that are aimed improving the condition life. Education 
one major element the latter group, and there struggle get 
ahead increases population. Around 1950, about per cent the 
world adult population was literate but only per cent the children 
were going school, meaning that the number future illiterates was 
likely greater the past. heavy sacrifices, countries raised the 
proportion school enrolments per cent five years later, however, 
even this will not enough ensure literate future generation than 
the printed UNESCO Chronicle, August-Sep- 
tember 


knowledge the techniques teaching. 
The two sides competence have too 
long been separated, and the time has 
come realize that they are aspects 
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RECENT years good deal the dis- 
ciplined thought and discussion that 
have been given academic freedom 
have revolved around litigated contro- 
versies the American states regarding 
newly-drafted loyalty oaths required 
teachers public institutions con- 
dition their employment, 
tended protect the state against the 
open surreptitious teaching subver- 
sive doctrines. Some pithy pronounce- 
ments have come from least one state 
supreme court, and from the highest 
judicial tribunal the nation. 

The fact that little more than dec- 
ade ago various state legislatures and 
some university governing boards set 
about drafting new and elaborate oaths 
loyalty for teachers additional evi- 
dence, any needed, that the climate 
civil rights changes swiftly from time 
time, according the national and 
international political situation and other 
factors; and the fact that some the 
new statutes and regulations embodying 
these oaths were soon stricken down and 
invalidated the courts demonstrates 
that trend which gets out bounds 
can checked the judicial balance- 
wheel the American federal system. 


California Oaths 


The California Constitution, 
many state constitutions, has long pre- 


The Tumult and the Shouting 
Diminish 


scribed brief traditional oath for public 
The same section goes 
stipulate: “And other oath, declara- 
fication for any office public trust.” 

April 1950 the Board Re- 
gents the University California, af- 
ter considerable debate, adopted and 
prescribed declaration loyalty for 
teachers its employ: 


Having taken the constitutional oath 
office required public officials the State 
California, hereby formally acknowl- 
edge acceptance the position and 
salary named, and also state that 
not member the Communist Party 
any other organization which advocates the 
overthrow the Government force 
violence, and that have commitments 
conflict with with 
respect impartial scholarship and free pur- 
suit truth. understand that the fore- 
going statement condition em- 
ployment and consideration payment 
salary. 


When 1951 group professors 
who had declined subscribe this 
declaration, reached California inter- 
mediate court appeal with petition 
for writ mandamus compel the 
Regents issue letters appointment 
without requiring any oath other than 
the oath prescribed the Constitution, 
the writ was ordered But al- 


Tolman Underhill, (Cal. Appl), 229 
2d. 447 (1951) 
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ready special session the state legis- 
lature had enacted statute prescribing 
new, lengthy, and elaborate oath 
loyalty for all public officers and em- 
ployees (commonly known the Lever- 
ing Act), effective October 1950, 
and sworn all employees 
within days after that 


The Three California Decisions 


transpired that (1) original ac- 
tion for writ mandamus compel 
the Regents disregard their own pre- 
scribed declaration was brought the 
state supreme court (not appeal), (2) 
associate professor San Francisco 
State College who had failed sign the 
Levering Act oath within the stipulated 
days after its effective date, sued for 
writ mandamus compel the State 
Board Education pay his salary 
notwithstanding; and (3) employee 
the University California who had 
taken the constitutional oath and signed 
the Regents’ declaration loyalty, but 
refused take the Levering Act oath 
and was for that reason discharged De- 
cember 31, 1950, prayed for mandamus 
compel the Regents reinstate him 
and pay his salary after that date. 

All three these cases were decided 
the state supreme court October 17, 
1952, and month later rehearings were 
denied. look the opinions the 
court the same sequence above. 

(1) the first case the court by- 
passed all questions related academic 
freedom and civil rights, and decided 
the Regents’ declaration must fall be- 


California Govt. Code, Secs. 3100-3109; be- 
ing Ch. 15, 3rd extraordinary session, 1950. 
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cause state legislation (the Levering 
Act) had fully occupied the field, and the 
“university personnel cannot properly 
required execute any other oath 
declaration relating loyalty than that 
prescribed for state employees.” Ac- 
cordingly was ordered that writ 
mandamus issued directing the Re- 
gents issue letters appointment 
“upon petitioners’ taking the oath now 
required all state employees the 
Levering 

Justice Gibson explained: 

The legislature has enacted general and 
detailed scheme requiring all state em- 
ployees execute prescribed oath relating 
loyalty and faithful performance duty, 
and could not have intended that they 
must the same time remain subject 
any such additional loyalty oaths decla- 
rations the particular agency employing 
them might see fit impose. Multiplicity 
and duplication oaths and declarations 
would not only reflect seriously upon the 
dignity state employment but would make 
travesty the effort secure loyal and 
suitable persons for government service. 


those who are aware that the Re- 
gents the University California 
have historic status constitutional 
independence, meaning that they have 
sphere authority within which they 
are co-ordinate with the legislature and 
beyond its control, further part the 
rationale the decision will clarify it. 
The subject loyalty oaths not ex- 
clusively university concern, 
encompassed within the “police power” 
the state, relating the public safety 
and security. this area positive ac- 
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tion the legislature supersedes any ac- 
tion the Regents conflict therewith, 
or, this case, fully occupies the 
field.* 

(2) the second case, the Levering 
Act oath was likewise sustained, and 
significant interpretation was made 
the court. the lengthy Levering 
Oath, after traditional form declara- 
tion has been repeated, the fur- 
ther swears: 


that not advocate, nor mem- 
ber any party organization, political 
otherwise, that now advocates the over- 
throw the Government the United 
States the State California force 
violence other unlawful means; that 
within the five years immediately preceding 
the taking this oath have (re- 
and that during such time mem- 
will not advocate nor become mem- 
ber any... (repeat)... 


The court construed these statements 
about disloyal associations meaning 
“to knowledge” “knowingly” 
order place upon the Act reasonable 
construction under which could 
held valid. Under American constitu- 
tional law persons can not subjected 
pains and penalties for as- 
sociations, Disloyal treasonable intent 
can not established unless there 
proof that the accused had knowledge 
the subversive character purposes 
the organization the time his asso- 
ciation with it. 

development this doctrine may 
traced Williams Wheeler (Cal. App.), 138 
937 (1913), and Wallace Regents Uni- 


versity California, Cal. App. 274, 242 
892 (1925). Both involve health regulations. 
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The court went hold that the 
Levering Oath “in way inconsistent 
with the spirit intent the constitu- 
tional oath”; and that not the type 
other oath, declaration, test pro- 
hibited the Constitution. This was 
the opinion the majority the jus- 
Justice Carter dissented from 
sharply: The two oaths are different 
night and day, contended he; the 
constitutional oath not “perjury 
oath,” and has reference past as- 
sociations. The Levering Oath not 
substantially the same, and therefore 
prohibited the Constitution. More- 
nullity (redundancy). 

From the decision the majority 
becomes plain that the plaintiff professor 
lost his case. 

(3) similar result was reached 
the third case. Said Justice Gibson for 
the majority: “The oath prescribed 
the Levering Act only oath 
declaration loyalty which may now 
required teachers the university 
condition their employment. Since 
petitioner refused take that oath, 


The Revolt Steadfast Judge 


Justice Carter dissented 
three decisions. Said he: “The only word 
commendation which can speak for 
the opinions the court these cases 
that they bring into sharp focus 
loyalty oath hysteria which 


267 (1952). 

Fraser Regents University Cali- 
fornia al., (Cal.), 249 283 (1952). 
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vaded this country and particularly this 
State during the past five six years. 


would appear that many days, weeks, 
and possibly months were consumed the 
State Legislature, the Board Regents 
the University California, and the vari- 
ous boards supervisors and city councils 
the counties and cities California 
the preparation, discussion, and adoption 
various loyalty oath proposals. addition 
the time consumed the legislative field, 
these cases have been before the various 
courts this state during the past two 
three years where thousands pages 
transcripts and briefs have been prepared 
and filed, and the time and effort numer- 
ous judges and lawyers has been consumed 
their disposition. opinion all this 
time and effort, well the money neces- 
sarily expended connection with the 
legislation and judicial proceedings, which 
must have amounted thousands not 
millions dollars, was, and is, entirely 
wasted, and has been and will 
benefit whatsoever either the pub- 


Thus ended episode California. 
About two months later, the last 
month 1952, the Supreme Court 
the United States decided appealed 
case from the State Oklahoma which 
concerned somewhat similar contro- 
versy, and separate opinions profound 
significance were written Justices 
Clark, Black, and Frankfurter the 
high tribunal. 


Justices the United States Supreme 
Court Academic Freedom 

taxpayer Oklahoma sued en- 

join the Board Regents Oklahoma 


Agricultural Colleges from paying the 


Dissenting opinion Justice Carter Pock- 
man Leonard, cited supra Footnote 
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salaries teachers who refused loyalty 
oath very similar the Levering oath 
California, already noticed. The in- 
junction was granted the trial court 
and the supreme court 
Appeal was taken the 
Supreme Court the United States 
the ground that the teachers were de- 
nied due process law because the Ok- 
lahoma court had refused rehearing, 
under circumstances such that Mr. Jus- 
tice Tom Clark, speaking for the United 
States Supreme Court, declared 
“must viewed holding that 
knowledge not factor under the 
Oklahoma statute.” will remem- 
bered that the California cases the 
California court, construing the Lev- 
ering Act, imported “with knowledge” 
construction under which could 
held valid. This point vividly differen- 
tiates the Oklahoma case. 


Concluded Mr. Justice Clark: 
Under the Oklahoma Act, the fact 


association alone determines disloyalty and 
disqualification; matters not whether the 
association existed innocently knowingly. 
thus inhibit individual freedom move- 
ment stifle the flow democratic ex- 
pression and controversy one its chief 
innocent with knowing activity must fall 
assertion arbitrary power. The oath 
offends due process. 


Earlier his opinion, speaking 
legislation designed make loyalty 
qualification hold public office 


Colleges al. 205 Okla. 301, 237 
man al. Paul al., (USS. 
Ct.), U.S. Law Week 4057 (Dec. 15, 1952). 
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employed the state, Mr. Justice Clark 
remarked: 


During periods international stress, 
the extent legislation with such objec- 
tives accentuates our traditional concern 
about the relation government the 
individual free society. The perennial 
problem defining that relationship be- 
comes acute when disloyalty screened 
ideological patterns and techniques dis- 
guise that make difficult identify. 
Democratic government not powerless 
meet this threat, but must without 
infringing the freedoms that are the ulti- 
mate values all democratic living. 


concurring opinion, Mr. Justice 
Hugo Black was emphatic: 


Test oaths are notorious tools tyr- 
anny. When used shackle the mind they 
are, least they should be, unspeakably 
odious free people. Test oaths are made 
still more dangerous when combined with 
bills attainder which like this Oklahoma 
statute impose pains and penalties for past 
lawful associations and 


And grew eloquent and convincing 
the subject freedom speech: 


Governments need and have ample 
power punish treasonable acts. But 
does not follow that they must have 
further power punish thought and speech 
distinguished from acts, Our own free 
society should never forget that laws which 
stigmatize and penalize thought and speech 
the unorthodox have way reaching, 
ensnaring, and silencing many more people 
than first intended, must have free- 
dom speech for all will the long 
run have for none but the cringing and 
the craven. And cannot too often repeat 
belief that the right speak mat- 
ters public concern must wholly free 
eventually wholly lost. 
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The theme carried further Mr. 
Justice Felix Frankfurter’s concurring 
opinion: 

the special task teachers foster 
those habits open-mindedness and criti- 
cal inquiry which alone make for responsi- 
ble citizens, who, turn, 
enlightened and effective public opinion. 
Teachers must fulfill their function 
and practice, the very atmos- 
phere which they generate; they must 
exemplars open-mindedness and free in- 
They must have the freedom 
responsible inquiry, thought and action, 
into the meaning social and economic 
ideas, into the checkered history social 
and economic dogma. 


And finally: 


They must free sift evanescent 
doctrine, qualified time and circum- 
stance, from that restless, enduring process 
extending the bounds understanding 
and wisdom, assure which the freedoms 
thought, speech, inquiry, worship 
are guaranteed the Constitution the 
United States against infraction national 
State government. 


Perhaps the huge amounts effort 
and expense involved the vast furor 
over loyalty oaths, cogently lamented 
Justice Carter California, have 
been compensated part wholly 
the fact that one result was the calling 
forth the foregoing pronouncements 
from the highest court the land. 
well that intervals should have 
authoritative re-statements these prin- 
Although academic freedom may 
litigation, also protected elements 
law and custom infused the roots 
our constitutional system. 


> 
Sa, 


Mother Her Birthday 


nocte Aprili Tempus revenit 


Cum candela flammea manu rigosa 
Prope fenestram, consistit perspicit 
Deinde, subridens, denuo ambulat 


Tua facies intacta tempore, insulcata rigis, 
Mollis recens iuventus ipsa, 

Tui crines apricis ventis flantur 
Torquentes trans suum tergum. 


Tui oculi somniculosi placide noctem con- 
templantur. 

Risum sua facie 

Tempus ridet, tum evanescit. 

tangere non potest. 


tus; 

Numquam commutaberis aut numquam 
senesces, 

Sed semper eris quod nunc. 


The following literal, free trans- 


this night April, Time comes back 
you 

With flaming candle her wrinkled hand. 

She pauses near your window and looks in, 

And then, smiling, walks again, 

Leaving you lovely before. 


Your face (is) untouched time, unfur- 
rowed wrinkles, 

Soft and fresh youth itself. 

Your hair blown sunny winds, 

Twisting across your back. 


Your dreamy eyes gently contemplate the 
might 

Reflecting the smile upon your face. 

Time smiles you, and then vanishes, 

She can not change you. 


Because you are time; you are the wind, 
and 

Never will you changed grow old, 

But always will that which you are now. 


Miss Stuart Senior Stuart Hall. She former contributor THE 
ForuM. Her poem printed because unusual for high school 
student write poetry Latin. This year she taking two work Latin 
single year. Her poem good sample what gifted student the secondary schools 


can do. 
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Heads Out the Sand: 
Secondary Schools Face the Challenge Reading 


Dwicut Burron 


American who sat down 
read died about the days 
Henry Clay,” remarked the humorist 
Stephen Leacock.* Leacock had mind 
certain kind reading, but was not 
serious and certainly was not correct. 
the days Henry Clay, reading, the 
gift the few, was small importance 
the life the average man, while to- 
day the American citizen cannot avoid 
reading (though may not sit down 
when does it!) even wanted 
to. Never before has the printed word 
assumed such importance does 
American life today. The citizen, 
whether still school rather fright- 
eningly out with his neat diploma, 
must shoulder considerable burden 
reading merely get along independ- 
ently. 

Speaking books, Smith says: 
“They tell how live alone and like 
it, how happy though married. 
They teach grow thin fat, fat 
thin. They tell how keep accounts, 
repair machines, build houses, make 
love, bury our dead, till our soil, and 
lose our Some facts reported 
Dora show that this state- 


*Leacock, Stephen, “L’Evoi Praise 
Americans,” Laugh Parade, New York, Dodd, 
Mead and Co., 1940, pp. 324-326. 

V., “Our Reading Heritage,” 
Stefferud, Alfred, editor, The Wonderful World 
Books, New York, New American Library, 
1952, 19. 

*Smith, Dora V., unpublished material par- 


ment not all facetious: (a) The 
Pocket Book Baby and Child Care 
had sold 2,270,000 copies 1949, sur- 
passing all other information books 
that series. (b) The Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company had received over 
million requests each year for its booklet 
entitled Color Dynamics the Home. 
(c) The Price Fireplace, Heater, and 
Tank Corporation had received sixty 
thousand requests for set instruc- 
tions for making outdoor and indoor fire- 
places. (d) The American Rose Society 
had more than 10,000 members who 
grew roses from printed directions 
handbook. (e) Star Kist Tuna’s bulletin 
favorite recipes Hollywood stars 
went out rate three thousand cop- 
ies per Over 800,000 people 
have studied music from printed direc- 
tions sent out the United States 
School Music, (g) Within one week 
Country Gentleman magazine had fif- 
teen hundred requests for travel book- 
let where and what see 
one’s vacation. (h) Within one year, over 
70,000 Girl Scouts learned knit from 
the American Woolen Council’s pam- 
phlet, Wool Around the World. Ameri- 
cans read for assistance the vital con- 
cerns everyday life—and much this 
reading not easy. 


tially reported Gray, William S., editor, Keep- 
ing Reading Programs Abreast the Times, 
Chicago, University Chicago Press, 1950, pp. 
3-8. 
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Preparation for effective citizenship 
major aim the secondary school 
program. All three the traditional 
“R’s” have always been closely linked 
this aim, but the role reading ef- 
fective citizenship today especially needs 
careful analysis everyone associated 
with teaching the junior and senior 
high school. For many students, gradua- 
tion from high school marks the end 
formal education and their induction 
into adult life. question with which 
every high school teacher and adminis- 
trator must reckon “What does the 
high school diploma mean terms 
reading capacities for citizenship?” 

The communication scene contem- 
porary American life presents paradox. 
With the development radio, motion 
picture, and television, this age 
mass communication. subject much 
study has been the relationship read- 
ing these mass media, the one 
hand, radio, motion pictures, and espe- 
cially television compete with reading 
for the attention people. The rather 
marked decline the reading fiction 
since World War has been attributed, 
part, the development television. 
The studies televiewing 
ported Paul Witty reveal the rather 
astonishing lien that has the time 
children and adults. 

Yet, the other hand, the mass 
media supplement and promote reading, 
too. Studies have shown, for example, 
that movie and dramatizations 
well-known books greatly accelerate the 
reading those books, and radio com- 


mentary important events and issues 
stimulates the reading newspaper cov- 
erage the same matters. Teachers 
literature have found helpful refer 
movies and television programs dis- 
cussing such points credibility plot, 
effective characterization, and theme 
fiction. The paradox the modern com- 
munication and entertainment scene lies 
the fact that reading becomes more 
and more, rather than less and less, im- 
portant with the constant expansion 
other modes communication and re- 
sultant vicarious experience. Preston 
identifies six unique functions reading 


(1) supply semblance balance 
the content vicarious experience. 
Mass media entertainment tends 
overstress certain elements human 
experience. 

(2) provide needed check upon 
the authenticity the content 
motion pictures and radio, 

(3) augment the individual’s self- 
respect. Mass media tend sug- 
gest that “the common man in- 
different thought.” 

(4) foster substantial human and 
social values. Radio and motion 
pictures “underplay elements essen- 
tial artistic living which are in- 
dependent wealth.” 

(5) facilitate the exercise lan- 
guage analysis without which com- 
prehension verbal communication 
remains incomplete. Re-reading, 
underscoring, checking, leisurely re- 
flection are possible only with the 
printed page. 


(6) preserve mental health, Read- 


Ralph, “The Changed Role 
Reading,” Reading Age Mass Commu- 
nication, Chicago, National Council Teachers 
English, 1949, pp. 1-18. 
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ing provides essential private 
perience “age noise.” 


another analysis, Nila Smith 
finds four advantages reading over 
motion pictures and 


(1) Reading embraces greater range 
and variety material. 

(2) Reading material more accessi- 
ble the time needed. 

(3) Reading more economical time 

for the efficient reader. For ex- 

ample, five-minute reading the 

newspaper may worth fifteen- 

minute newscast the radio. 

The reading process more ad- 

justable individual purposes and 

interests. 


(4) 


That reading and the mass media are 
complementary has been emphasized 
David Riesman, who points out that the 
mass media tend bring people to- 
gether while the book, like in- 
visible monitor, helps liberate the reader 
from his group and its emotions, and al- 
lows the contemplation alternative re- 
sponses and the trying new emo- 
Riesman points out that modern 
communication creates important new 
groupings—readers and non-readers and 
listeners and non-listeners—who may be- 
long the same economic and social 
groupings, “yet they have different val- 
ues, different tastes, different turns 
Teachers, then, can less in- 
hibited, perhaps, concern for “socio- 
economic” course, Riesman 


Nila B., “Can Reading Withstand 
the Competitino?” Education, (June, 1948), 
616-620. 

*Riesman, David, The Oral Tradition, The 
Written Word, and The Screen Image, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1956, 13. 
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reminds us, neither television nor books, 
themselves, will necessarily prolifer- 
ate nor alleviate the evils the modern 
world, and Dan Lacy rejoices that 
George Orwell’s gloomy prediction 
about the effect mass media (Nine- 
teen Eighty-Four) has not far come 
true: “What speaks from the tele- 
vision screen only ourselves our 
bland and blended 

Statements such these stress read- 
ing’s personal values time when 
other modes communication and en- 
tertainment may seem take over some 
its functions. Reading for personal 
fulfillment remains prominent activity 
the mature citizen who realizes that 
the printed page major resource 
the cradle-to-grave search for the “I,” 
about which David Riesman was speak- 
ing when said: “In place the vision 
quest which led the Plains Indian young- 
ster face the desert alone, discover 
his totem and his identity, suggest- 
ing that substitute the solitary vision 
quest the This quest de- 
mands that the individual, adolescent 
adult, occasionally through the pall 
routine hold his own inner vision 
himself comparison with others who, 
when circumstances demanded, were 
able call the necessary reserves 
courage and resourcefulness, and that 
test his own normality lack 
against that others, This can 
reading where theoretical and stereo- 
typed average not necessarily the 
measure all things. 


Dan, Books and The Future: Specu- 
lation, New York, New York Public Library, 


1956, 26. 
Riesman, of. cit., 27. 
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hallmark personal fulfillment, 
maturity mind itself, aware- 
ness the complexity human nature 
and understanding human motiva- 
tion. The and movie screen ignores, 
the main, this awareness, and presents 
far more narrow range motivation 
than does the printed page. Through 
reading, whether fiction like The 
Man the Grey Flannel Suit non- 
fiction like the individual 
can probe the spirit that impels men, 
linking his own destiny that the 
entire human community and approach 
nearer that amorphous goal which 
call wisdom. 

Because, course, effective living in- 
volves not only one’s personal life and 
needs but also one’s relations the 
group and the rest the environ- 
ment. The citizen who would in- 
formed the events, problems, and 
people his society must, necessity, 
read. has need information that 
was little importance the past. For 
example, responsibilities citizenship, 
define them today, extend beyond 
our national borders. World vision was 
demanded abruptly the American 
people World War which found 
Americans dying lands they could not 
spell nor locate map, and sub- 
sequent “cold war” ideas which em- 
braces the globe. Foreign lands and 
people occupy more prominent place 
today than ever before American 
newspapers, magazines, and books. The 
role reading world understanding 
defined clearly recent book: 


With the close the war came the effort 
establish permanent peace. was evi- 
dent once that this goal could not 
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achieved without clear understanding 
the conditions that existed different parts 
the world and the characteristics, 
modes life, ideals, and aspirations vari- 
ous racial and nationality groups. re- 
sponse this need, much material has been 
published recently which aims promote 
penetrating grasp current world prob- 
lems. Its chief purpose make clear the 
conditions under which different peoples 
the world can proceed with security and 
confidence their efforts attain common 
goals and aspirations. This purpose can 
achieved only the reader acquires in- 
tellectual grasp and emotional apprecia- 
tion world conditions and 


Mere consumption information 
printed form not enough, however. 
Critical reading the need 
society where free marketplace 
ideas cherished Americans 
today are among the minority the 
world’s people who are not under some 
form government censorship read- 
ing material. But this means that 
print the crooked and the inflammatory 
marketed along with the straight and 
judicious. his oft-quoted Preface 
Critical Reading, Richard Altick states 
that “because the use and misuse and 
abuse words determine how people 
make their minds, very real 
sense words are constantly shaping our 
Altick goes challenge 
teachers provide our democracy with 
“citizens who will use their dispassionate 
intelligence weighing and acting upon 
the appeals which are directed them 
from every source social and political 


Gray, William and Rogers, Bernice, Ma- 
turity Reading: Its Nature and Appraisal, Chi- 
cago, University Chicago Press, 1956, 

Altick, Richard, Preface Critical Read- 
ing, New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1946, 
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And Dora Smith declares 
that “students must alert the 
techniques the propagandist, the 
slanted news story, and the dangers 
false inferences, unsubstantiated gen- 
eralization, and the hidden implica- 
tions and motives the writer. Ability 
analyze the sources the data and 
the purposes the communication 
major need today’s 

Although the American public, 
whole, has made steady progress toward 
greater literacy, studies the reading 
habits our people continue produce 
some jarring results. towns which 
have public libraries, card-holders com- 
prise small percentage the popula- 
tion, and many communities, espe- 
cially the Southeastern region, library 
facilities are meager nil. Many schools 
and municipalities are tolerating depres- 
sion-level libraries time unparal- 
leled prosperity. Mr. Dan Lacy poses 
this challenge: 


have seen that the regular use books 
principal source ideas and inspira- 
tion and delight has been the practice 
quite small minority the population who 
are participants highly literate cultural 
tradition, The future books hangs really 
from two questions. One whether 
extension higher education enlarge 
that minority. The other whether the 
frequent use books can extended be- 
yond that small minority the many tens 
millions adults who now rarely read 


The results Gallup Poll 1956 

tended show that the minority who 

habitually read books was “quite small” 


Smith, Dora V., cit., 
Lacy, cit., 20. 
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indeed. the time the poll only 
seventeen percent the people sampled 
were reading books. The study Gray 
and Rogers concluded that 


not more than per cent adults 
voluntarily seek serious, challenging read- 
ing material; that half more the 
adult population read little more than the 
daily newspaper, few periodicals medi- 
ocre value, and occasional mystery book; 
that another 30-40 per cent limit their 
reading largely immediate-reward read- 
ing, including low-grade fiction, prefer- 
ence serious reading that promises only 
delayed 


easy and quite customary be- 
come doleful about the intellectual at- 
tainments “the average man.” Yet 
statements such those just cited make 
complacency impossible. Undoubtedly 
the main influence the reading habits 
the public will continue the high 
school course study. 


Though the high school student 


citizen his own right and nearing 
full adult responsibilities citizenship, 
one his major concerns, shared his 
teachers, success his school work. 
The junior and senior high school cur- 
riculum remains reading curriculum 
large extent, and the student who can- 
not keep the pace reading destined 
for trouble. Consider the case Frank, 
seventh grader, whom the author fol- 
lowed through four classes one morning. 
the social studies class the first period, 
Frank and his classmates were asked 
read from the textbook chapter en- 
titled “This the City” and 


and Rogers, cit., 45. 
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ready discuss the questions the end. 
The chapter presented enumeration 
different ways thinking city, 
definitions the terms urban and rural, 
and discussion how towns and cities 
map depicting the steps the 
growth Baltimore was included along 
with world map urban areas 
various sizes. The questions the chap- 
ter were: (1) you had your choice, 
would you prefer live rural 
urban area? List your reasons. (2) Tell 
how the Industrial Revolution helped 
cities grow. (3) Explain how village 
the United States might grow into 
town and then city. 

Next Frank went his class mathe- 
matics where the students considered 
discount part their study per- 
cent. The class was given several prob- 
lems solve which the regular price 
article and the rate discount 
were given; the students were find 
the amount saved the article and the 
net price. English the third period, 
the class read and discussed short 
story. The students were asked “char- 
acterize” one the people the story, 
tell what part the country the 
story took place, and select words 
which the author let the reader know 
that the weather was Next came the 
science class. Frank and the other stu- 
dents were assigned chapter water 
and asked find out the following: (1) 
What are the sources water? (2) How 
does pollution take place and how 
water purified? (3) What the water 
cycle? 

obvious from this brief account 
Frank’s experience that reading 
the common denominator his work. 
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Essential his success doing his 
various assignments his ability bring 
into play number reading skills, 
skills which differ from class class and 
which represent more complex level 
than those needed the elementary 
school. not surprising, then, that 
research shows high relationship be- 
tween reading ability and success high 
school work. study 
which concluded that general reading 
ability was the most significant differen- 
tiating factor between good and poor 
eleventh-grade students characteristic. 
Reading ability linked importantly 
with the holding power the high 
school, too, since the student having 
difficulty with his work the potential 
drop-out. 

The wide range reading ability 
among junior and senior high school 
students presents secondary school teach- 
ers with one their most vexing prob- 
lems. Though Mr. Jones’ students, for 
example, are all classified seventh 
graders, there may boys and girls 
who are the equal tenth eleventh 
graders. Some Miss Smith’s twelfth 
graders may fifth sixth graders 
reading ability while others are the 
level college seniors. Classes above 
the sixth grade commonly present 
ranges eight school years 
ability read. The challenge adjust 
methods and materials teaching 
these ranges ability stern one. 

Complicating the problem the ex- 
tent retardation reading among 


Aukerman, C., “Differences Reading 
Status Good and Poor Eleventh-Grade Stu- 
dents,” Journal Educational Research, 
(March, 1948), 498-515. 
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secondary school students, the causes 
which are various. twenty percent 
all junior and senior school students 
may need small group in- 
dividual remedial work correct spe- 
cific reading disabilities. Reading abilities 
vary greatly not only from student 
student but from school school. 
one area, entire school may fall two 
three years, the average, behind 
national norms, while school few 
blocks away may far above the aver- 
age. Teachers secondary schools must 
face the fact that grade labels may mean 
nothing terms reading ability. 


Planning reading program the 
high school will require before anything 
else taking stock the faculty’s think- 
ing. Certain relatively widespread as- 
sumptions among high school teachers 
have tended impede progress, One 
these that the teaching reading 
concern only the elementary 
school. The genesis the idea that 
youngster, the completion the 
sixth grade, should have mastered the 
complex process reading remains one 
the darkest mysteries educational 
life. The plaints that could teach 
these kids something they learned 
read the elementary school they 
should” have been resounding for years. 

Another these assumptions that 
teaching reading separate and distinct 
from teaching subject matter. One irate 
science teacher remarked recently, “This 
about teaching reading all very well, 
but have too much science teach 
spend time fooling with reading.” Yet 
the teaching reading and study skills 
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integral part teaching any sub- 
ject which reading tool learn- 
ing. The efforts teachers teach 
reading the various content fields are 
basic the success any junior 
senior high school reading program. 
Common, too, the idea that the 
reading problem the secondary school 
can solved through remedial work 
alone. attacking the reading problem, 
some secondary school faculties have 
failed make essential distinction 
between “developmental” general 
reading, which aims meet the needs 
all students, and “remedial” reading, 
which provides specific assistance the 
small minority retarded readers. 
course, the retarded reader needs atten- 
tion, but the reading needs all stu- 
dents must the first concern. gen- 
eral reading instruction becomes increas- 
ingly effective, the need for remedial 
reading diminishes accordingly. 
Another widely-held opinion that 
the reading specialist the English 
teacher should responsible for the 
teaching reading. Many teachers feel 
that only reading specialist qualified 
anything about reading the sec- 
ondary level, The specialist, which 
course many schools not have, can 
highly important, since usually acts 
co-ordinator and resource person 
reading and instructs the seriously-re- 
tarded readers, but his efforts are 
gible the classroom teachers take 
responsibility for teaching reading. 
Frequently, too, there feeling that 
English classes should take care what- 
ever reading instruction needed. 
logical that the English teachers should 
spearhead the reading program; often 
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they have greater background and inter- 
est the field. But reading more 
important tool for learning the 
English class than most others, and 
responsibility for teaching reading can- 
not delegated solely English teach- 
ers any more than teachers social 
studies science. 

final assumption that the teaching 
reading and the teaching literature 
are one and the same. The unfortunate 
tendency consider “reading” and 
erature” synonymous words has been 
given added impetus the publication 
recently “anthology-readers,” particu- 
larly for the junior high school. Such 
textbooks purport literature an- 
thologies with handy reading programs 
built in, This commercial ballyhoo. 
Reading skills are important means 
ends the study literature, any 
other content. But farcical reduce 
the study literature, even the jun- 
ior high school, the reading stories 
followed vocabulary drills, exercises 
finding details “main ideas,” and 
drills designed improve eye move- 
ments. treacherous, too, assume 
that one improving his general read- 
ing ability through practice only with 
selections literature. 

spite these assumptions, the idea 
all teachers teaching reading junior 
and senior high schools not novel 
one. number successful programs 
are being carried throughout the 
country, and reports them furnish 
basis for some conclusions about the 
steps necessary for school mobilize 
for the improvement the students’ 
reading. First, course, someone, usu- 


ally person with over-all supervisory 
administrative responsibility, has initi- 
ate action. However, committee 
teachers, preferably representing various 
subject may set make 
other teachers aware the problem and 
enlist their support. Distribution 
material showing the 
tween reading ability and achievement 
various subjects effective arous- 
ing interest, since teachers naturally are 
interested improving achievement 
their subjects. 

Since most high school teachers have 
had little training the teaching 
reading their professional prepara- 
tion, some faculty study reading may 
necessary step. Misconceptions like 
those discussed earlier arise mainly from 
lack insight into the nature the 
reading process. Faculty meetings, semi- 
nars, conferences may organized 
which professional materials and consul- 
tants are available. 

effective preliminary step, too, 
may for teachers study the reading 
demands their subjects discover 
what reading skills are particularly im- 
portant various subjects and what spe- 
cial difficulties reading the various 
subjects pose, For example, Rockford, 
teachers five areas—English, 
social studies, science, mathematics, and 
home economics—made analysis 
the reading skills necessary the as- 
signments their classes. The results 
the analysis were summarized and made 
available all 
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essential step the appraisal 
the reading abilities and habits the 
students. “Where our students stand 
reading now?” question that must 
answered before definite plans for 
improvement can made. This ques- 
tion can answered through the use 
standardized tests, teacher-made tests, 
and inventories interests 

With these things done, the time 
comes for definite action which ad- 
justments are made courses study 
and materials and methods teach- 
ing used the classroom. This the 
point which the teacher makes defi- 
nite attack those skills important 
his subject, attempts meet ranges 
ability, and exploits the possibilities 
his subject for developing the reading 
skills and habits important for effective 
citizenship. short, the cliche has 
it, each teacher becomes teacher 
reading within his subject. 

will necessary, too, for the 
school make some provision for cor- 
rective remedial reading, deal 
with specific reading disabilities stu- 
dents whose reading achievement lags 
behind their intellectual potential. Many 
books and articles about procedures and 
material for such program are avail- 
able. 

Although the all-school attack 
reading the hallmark effective 
program, experience many colleges 
and high schools has proved the value, 
too, direct attention basic reading 
skills outside the framework any par- 
ticular subject. 
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Most commonly high schools, basic 
reading instruction—involving attention 
vocabulary and word attack skills, 
comprehension, and speed—has been 
centered the English classes. Some 
excellent results have been reported, but 
seems questionable make general 
reading instruction the exclusive respon- 
sibility English teachers. Already the 
English curriculum overcrowded, and 
English teachers complain, with some 
justification, that everything that needs 
doing “dumped” into the English 
course merely because the only one 
required all grades. 

more satisfactory solution found 
the separate reading improvement 
course which required offered 
the course elective, important 
that students who really need the work 
guided into it. highly important, 
too, that the stigma “dummy” class 
not attached the reading improve- 
ment course and that not become the 
dumping ground for discipline problems 
and slow learners. 

Apparently, the developmental read- 
ing program prospers most when all- 
school attack reading supplemented 
with general, basic reading instruction. 
With curriculum that demands high 
level reading proficiency and way 
life which effective citizenship 
thwarted 
stunted without reading skill and inter- 
est, the high schools the land can- 
not afford keep their heads the 
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Plenitude 


There are too many things for you ask 
When you are young and the world free 
For your own choosing. This sweet liberty 

choice proves but sore, tormenting task. 
much richness amaze the mind! 

much wonder confound the heart! 

much life—and life’s cruel 


make decision careless unkind! 


And yet, though circumscribed ample doubt 
over-ample blessings, not meek, 

Confused beauty, blinded tight gold. 

Since time will scorch this plenitude with drought, 
Think long and hard what you turn seek, 


For you will have it, lad, when you are old. 
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Evolution American School 
Textbooks 


Joun 


TEXTBOOKS 


EARLIEST textbooks America, 

like was true most other things, 
were brought here the colonists from 
England. should kept mind, 
however, that that time only frac- 
tion the children England had the 
privilege taught read and write. 
Those who were taught learned read 
from horn-book, so-called speller, 
simple primer. 

The horn-book was really not book, 
but thin board generally shaped like 
paddle which was pasted printed 
page and covered with thin sheet 
transparent horn, peeled from cow’s 
horn, for protection, Some the horn- 
books contained only the alphabet, while 
others addition included some 
lables, and even the Lord’s prayer. 
These were commonly used the dame 
schools from which the children would 
least learn the alphabet first step 
toward learning read. 

The most common source from which 
children learned read was the so- 
called speller book similar it. 
One the earliest and most popular 
these was Dilworth’s New Guide the 
English Tongue, first printed Eng- 
land about 1740 and then reprinted 
several cities America. Part 
pages was mixture spelling and 
reading, Part pages was glos- 


sary, Part III pages grammar, 
and Part pages miscel- 
laneous content. Another one was Perry’s 
Only Sure Guide the English 
Tongue, New Pronouncing Spelling 
Book. 

The earliest one this type first 
written America was The Youth’s In- 
structor the English Tongue: or, The 
Art Spelling Improved. was printed 
1762 for Dennis. The most popular 
early American Speller, however, was 
Noah Webster’s. The full title it, 
when first was printed 1783, was, 
Grammatical Institute the English 
Language, Comprising Easy, Con- 
cise, and Systematic Method Educa- 
tion, Designed for the Use English 
Schools America. Part Containing 
New and Accurate Standard Pronun- 
ciation. This was the speller. Part II, 
separate book, was Grammar; and 
Part III was separate reader entitled, 
American Selection Lessons 
Reading and Speaking. The first one ap- 
parently constituted the primary school 
curriculum, and the other two would 
complete the common school curricu- 
lum. 

Many other spellers written before 
about 1820 were, like the above men- 
tioned books, composite reading, 
spelling, grammar, and often other mis- 
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cellaneous content. other words, they 
virtually constituted the common school 
curriculum. Gradually later editions, 
separate textbooks appeared the dif- 
ferent fields, became only spellers. 
The third source from which chil- 
dren learned read was the primer. 
England most primers were written 
for charity schools which few chil- 
dren the poor were taught. The first 
and most popular one America was 
the New England Primer, written 
Benjamin Harris about 1690. con- 
tinued reprinted for about 150 
years different cities America. 
examination more than dozen dif- 
ferent editions reveals that nearly all 
began with few pages containing the 
alphabet; syllables, such ab, ac, ad, etc.; 
and words from one six syllables. 
Then the alphabet verse, such “In 
Adam’s Fall, sinned all.” The re- 
mainder the book consisted reli- 
gious content, such 
prayers, the Creed, hymns, choice sen- 
tences, and ending with the Puritan 
Catechism. has been said, “It 
taught millions read and not one 


sin.” 


SEPARATE FIELDS 


Soon after the Revolution textbooks 
separate fields began appear. The 
so-called spellers became really spellers, 
and regular readers, grammars, and 
geographies appeared. However, all 
these textbooks were very different from 
those the same fields today. Next 
may well trace some the 
changes that have taken place the 
textbooks these respective fields. 


March 


Even after the so-called 
spellers became changed real spellers, 
many evolutionary changes took place. 
Webster made least three changes 
from the spellers that had been brought 
here from England. First, changed 
the syllabication many words. For ex- 
ample, according the English spellers 
words ending tion sion had 
extra syllable, Also 
words clu-ster and ha-bit. Secondly, 
changed the pronunciation many 
words. For example, changed 
basket, de- 
fended these changes saying that 
was following what had become the 
guage practice the better American 
people. The third change was the re- 
sult his loyal American For 
example, omitted from his spellers 
the long list many minor English 
towns and cities and instead listed Amer- 
ican places. entitled the revision 
his first speller the American Speller. 

Most authors early spellers did 
not agree with Webster departing 
from the “classical” way pronounc- 
ing and syllabifying the words accord- 
ing the famous Walker’s Dictionary 
(English). Webster courageously stood 
alone his practice. Nevertheless, 
was repaid the enormous sales his 
books. may safe say that more 
Webster Spellers were sold before 1850 
than more than those fifty other 
authors put together. Eventually sev- 
eral other authors realized that may 
more popular follow Webster’s 
Dictionary these matters than Walker, 
they 1838 both Mc- 
Guffey’s Eclectic Progressive Spelling 
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Book and Sanders’ Spelling Book began 
follow Webster’s principles. Both 
these books became popular and began 
give Webster’s books keen competi- 
tion. 

Soon the authors spellers differed 
other matters. was rather common 
for early spellers contain many very 
gy, phthisic, and che vauxde frise. Even- 
tually, Patterson, his Common 
School Speller 1874, claimed that 
contained “only those words general 
use and which every pupil should know 
how spell.” Present day spellers 
course make use such word lists 
Thorndike’s determine the words 
used speller, usually between 3,000 
and 4,000. Some old spellers contained 
twice that many. 

Other differences books were how 
arrange the words lessons, sen- 
tences columns; whether the harder 
words defined; whether the etymol- 
ogy important words given; and 
on. Two practices indicate the 
sounds the vowels developed—one 
means diacritical marks, and the 
other means Arabic numerals 
above the vowels. The latter system was 
used McGuffey and number 
others for several decades. 

The authors the most widely used 
spellers before 1900 were Webster, 
Cobb, Town, McGuffey, Sanders, Com- 
ly, Osgood, Willson, Henderson, Swin- 
ton, Hunt and Gourley, and Reed. 

Readers. Reading, well spelling, 
was learned from the so-called spellers 
and primers the colonial period. The 
earliest American written regular reader 
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was Webster’s American Selection 
Lessons Reading and Speaking 
1785. later wrote two other readers. 
Even more popular books were written 
ceptor 1794, and The Columbian 
Orator 1797. The titles Bingham’s 
books clearly indicated the two princi- 
pal aims teaching reading for about 
century; namely, morals and effective 
oral reading elocution. 

These books were soon followed 
the Lindley Murray Readers, which 
were first written England but soon 
had their greatest sale America. The 
first one was the English Reader 
1799, which was followed the 
1800 and the 1801. 
sense these constituted series, but 
lacked beginning still ex- 
pected the pupils learn read from 
speller. was the first classify 
the reading selections according the 
type content, follows: Narrative, 
didactic, argumentative, descriptive, pa- 
thetic, dialogues, public speeches, and 
promiscuous pieces. The writer’s col- 
lection contains thirty-six his Readers 
different dates twenty-two differ- 
ent printers the United States. Thus 
they were the most popular readers dur- 
ing more than third the 19th cen- 
tury 

One the first really graded series 
was written Cobb 1830 entitled, 
Juvenile Reader, No. No. and 
fourth. Several other famous series 
first began with only four readers; 
namely, those Goodrich, Worcester, 
and McGuffey. the latter two higher 
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books were later added, Thereafter most 
series contained either five six readers. 
somewhat puzzling why many 
series consisted five Among 
them were those written Swan 
(1844), Tower (1846), Mandeville 
(1846), Sargent (1852), and Harris 
(1877). Although all schools were not 
well graded, particularly 
schools, but certainly some cities were 
having eight elementary grades. 
plausible explanation may that each 
the first four readers would used 
for two grades. During the first the 
pupils would introduced the con- 
tents and during the second year would 
virtually commit much it. Then the 
fifth reader, usually 
reader, was used the academies and 
high schools supplementary 
reader the upper grades. 

Even more series contained six read- 
ers. Among the popular series were 
those written Sanders (1842), Tower 
(later), Parker and Watson (1849), 
Osgood’s Series (1870), 
Monroe (1871), and Swinton (1882). 
series contained eight until the 
1890’s, when the Cyr and the Baldwin 
books 

Beginning with Webster’s first book 
(1785) and until the 1890’s most read- 
ers aimed develop effective oral read- 
ing. some this emphasis would begin 
the lower readers the form 
phonics. Then some third most 
fourth, fifth, and sixth readers would 
contain many pages devoted 
the principles elocution. Some the 
fifth and sixth readers part bore the 
title Speaker Rhetorical Guide. 


Too, many separate Speakers were com- 
mon. The writer’s collection contains 
about readers this type. 

The other principal aim was teach 
religion morals. According study 
made Robinson 92% the 
content colonial readers dealt with 
religion. During the next fifty 
dropped 22%. Between 1775 and 
1875 about 25% the content was de- 
voted inculcating morals. Neither 
religion nor morals received much em- 
phasis after 1875. 

soon readers began appear 
series the upper readers commonly 
would contain literary extracts from 
famous authors. The upper readers 
McGuffey were famous for this. Since 
only small fraction the pupils would 
attend academy high school, the 
chief means for most pupils learn 
least little about the great writers 
the past would through the upper 
readers. early 1856 Mandeville’s 
Fifth Reader contained brief biographies 
about the authors many the selec- 
tions. Thus the pupils were really study- 
ing literature. number the later 
readers even presented photographs 
them. 

Grammars. Apparently the elements 
grammar that most colonial children 
learned was from the so-called spellers, 
which commonly contained section 
grammar. The titles the separate 
early grammar textbooks were usually 
prefixed with the word English, for 
both England and colonial America 
the word grammar was traditionally as- 
sociated with Latin and Greek. few 
early grammars written England 
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were brought here and some even re- 
printed here. Among them were books 
Greenwood, Buckley, Dilworth, 
Harris, and Lowth. 1795 Lindley 
Murray wrote his English Grammar 
England. This book was reprinted here 
many cities, and greatly influenced 
the content and organization many 
American written grammars. For ex- 
ample, the contents treated orthography, 
etymology, syntax, and prosody. These 
four parts became rather standard pat- 
tern for grammars. analysis 
the most popular American gram- 
mars before 1850 Jon Huston, 
dealt with orthography, with etymol- 
ogy, syntax, combined etymology 
and syntax, and with prosody. Or- 
thography taught the nature and power 
letters, syllables, and words. Etymol- 
ogy dealt with the different kinds 
words, their modifications, and deriva- 
tions. Syntax treated the relation, agree- 
ment, government, and arrangement 
words sentences, Prosody treated 
matters punctuation, utterance, fig- 
ures speech, and versification. 

The first American written grammar 
was Hugh Jones 1724, and the 
second Samuel Johnson 1765 (36 
pages). Neither was widely used. 
Webster’s Part Grammatical 
Institute was published 1784. 
1787 the fourth edition appeared. They 
were not well organized Murray’s. 
1785 Bingham wrote the Young 
Ladies Accidence, which was grammar. 

The most popular American gram- 
mars were written Goold Brown 
(1823), Samuel Kirkham (1823), Ros- 
well Smith (1830), Peter Bullions 


(1844), Samuel Greene (1846), Allen 
Weld (1846), Wells (1846), 
David Tower (1846), Clark 
(1847), Pinneo (1849), Covell 
(1852), Andrew Burtt (1859), Simon 
Kerl (1861), Quackenbos (1862), 
John Hart (1862), Thomas Harvey 
(1868), Hiram Hadley (1871), Wil- 
liam Swinton (1872), Alonzo Reed and 
Kellogg (1877), and Mary Hyde 
(1887). The dates refer their first 
editions. Not only did their first editions 
appear several printings, but most 
them wrote more than one grammar. 
While there were fewer marked 
changes grammar textbooks than 
most other subject fields, yet many 
changes took place. Some appeared 
the form lectures rather than chap- 
ters parts. Most the older gram- 
mars used the deductive approach, 
these the definitions and rules would 
first presented, apparently 
memorized, then followed exercises 
which they would applied. How- 
ever, certain authors, beginning the 
1820’s, used the inductive modified 
approaches. One was Ingersoll’s Con- 
versations English Grammar 1821. 
Then followed Smith’s more popular 
Intellectual and Practical Grammar, 
Series Inductive Questions 1830. 
This, and other books Smith, created 
considerable stir grammar teaching. 
Henry Barnard favored this approach. 
During the the analytical ap- 
proach developed. fact, 1849 Peter 
Bullions published Analytical and 
Practical Grammar. Soon thereafter the 
popular grammars written Clark, 
Pinneo, and Covell used the word 
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Analytical the titles, and those 
Greene and Burtt followed this ap- 
proach. Kerl and few others followed 
what may termed the developmental 
approach, Then the 1870’s the em- 
phasis was correct composition and 
rhetoric, both oral and written. The 
popular books Swinton and also those 
Reed and Kellogg emphasized the 
functional approach. The books the 
latter authors continued use until 
well after 1900. Even though the ap- 
proaches teaching grammar have 
varied and changed from time time 
between.1750 and 1900, time did 
all the leading grammars follow the 
same procedure. 

Arithmetics. Like other subject 
fields the first arithmetics were brought 
here from England. The first ones 
written America were Hodder’s 
Arithmetick 1719, and Greenwood’s 
Arithmetick Vulgar and Decimal 
1729. Neither these gained wide 
usage. The two books most widely used 
here our early history were Thomas 
Assistant, 
first published England about 1743, 
and later reproduced here many 
printers, and Nicholas Pike’s New 
and Complete System Arithmetic 
1788. Both went through many editions. 
Two early ones were also rather pop- 
ular; namely, Nathan Daboll’s School- 
master’s Assistant 1800, and Daniel 
Adams’ The 

Other authors whose arithmetics had 
widest usage before 1900 were: Joseph 
Warren Colburn 
(1822), Smith (1826), Fred- 


erick Emerson (1829), Charles Davies 
(1833), Benjamin Greenleaf (1835), 
Joseph Ray (1837), James Thomson 
(1846), John Stoddard (1849), Ed- 
ward Brooks (1858), Daniel Fish 
White (1868), Milton Goff (1876), 
Milne (1878), and Went- 
worth. Many these authors wrote 
more than one arithmetic. 

Harold Burry analyzed American 
arithmetics published before 1810. 
found that the contents were consider- 
ably different than present-day arith- 
metics. begin with, the titles were 
often very different. Such titles, The 
Assistant, American Tutor’s Assistant, 
American Instructor, The Pre- 
Assistant, The Guide, 
American Accomptant, and American 


Accountant. 


analysis revealed that most the 
twenty-six topics were presented 
nearly all books. Alphabetically they 
were: Alligation, arithmetic (general 
aspects), arithmetic symbols, 
bookkeeping, 
numbers, continental and foreign ex- 
change, decimals, duodecimals, 
money, fundamental processes whole 
numbers, mensuration, miscellaneous 
topics, numeration, partial payments, 
partnership, percentage, permutations 
and combinations, position rule 
false, powers and roots, practice, pro- 
gression, proposition, tare, tret, and 
cloff, vulgar fractions, and weights and 
measures. Numeration, fundamental 
processes, and denominate numbers ap- 
peared all them. Only permuta- 
tions and combinations, mensuration, 
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and bookkeeping appeared fewer than 
half the books. Alligation, tare, tret, 
barter, partial payments, and posi- 
tion rule false appear few cur- 
rent arithmetics. 

Old arithmetics contained many tables 
which are no. longer taught. Among 
them were Vulgar Table Money, 
Troy Weight, Apothecaries Weight, 
Wine Measure, Ale and Beer Measure, 
and Land Measure, some the latter 
table was: 


Land Measure 
sq. feet make yard 
yards make perch 
perches make rood 
roods make acre 

Steiner analyzed 140 arith- 
metics before 1860 containing one 
more the twenty aspects applica- 
tions percentage. was not until 
1860 that the last aspect was developed. 
Lee’s Arithmetic (1797) was the first 
present special symbols for U.S. 
money, Daboll (1800) gave the dol- 
lar sign ($), Gough (1788) and Guthrie 
(1804) were the first use the over- 
all subject percentage, Barnard 
(1830) first treated percentage 
abstract concept, Putnam (1849) was 
the first present the per cent (%) 
symbol, and Robinson (1860) the first 
complete the development all the 
aspects percentage. 

Like other fields, the approaches 
methods suggested the books 
varied. Most the earliest used the 
deductive approach learning the 
rules and tables first and then applying 
them. fact, some the old arith- 
metics presented all the tables the 
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beginning the books memorized. 
One the first favor the inductive 
method was The title his 
first book was First Lessons Arith- 
metic the Plan Pestalozzi. All the 
concepts arithmetic were de- 
veloped questioning. Smith’s 
cal and Mental Arithmetic, and Stod- 
dard’s American Intellectual Arithmetic 
were also inductive approach. 

Geographies. The study geography 
very ancient. Early Greeks and others 
wrote about it. The Renaissance greatly 
stimulated its study. Eventually be- 
came school subject, but was more 
inclusive than today. Out have 
come geology, and particularly the so- 
cial studies, such history and civics. 

Rev. Jedidiah Morse’s Geography 
Made Easy was the first American ge- 
ography textbook published 1784. 
and other geographies written Morse 
went through many editions, was ad- 
dressed: 


the Young Gentlemen and Ladies, 
throughout the United States. This Com- 
pendius System Geography, Science, 
longer esteemed polite and agree- 
able accomplishment only, but very 
necessary and important part education) 
—is, with the most ardent wishes, for their 
improvement, dedicated and devoted 
their very humble servant. 
—The Author 


inches size, and included several 
folded uncolored maps. These small 
pages contained average lines 
and ten words per line. 

Its contents mentioned 
type the title page were follows: 
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easy and concise view, the Figures, 
Motions, Distances, and Magnitudes the 
heavenly Bodies:—A general description 
the Earth considered planet; with its 
grand Divisions into Land and Water, Con- 
tients, Oceans, Islands, Situation, 
Boundaries and Extent the several Em- 
pires, Kingdoms, and States, together with 
Account their Climate, Soil, Produc- 
tions and Number, 
Genius, and general Character the In- 
Religion, Government 
and Latitude, Longitude, 
Distances, and Bearings the principal 
Places from Philadelphia and London, and 
number useful Geographical Tables. 


The book contained specific table 
contents, index, glossary, pictures, 
questions. other words, so-called 
learning and teaching aids were absent. 

Other authors geographies whose 
books became most popular were: Na- 
thaniel Dwight (1795), Olney 
(1828), Goodrich (1831), Na- 
thaniel Huntington (1833), Roswell 
Smith (1835), Augustus Mitchell 
(1839), Arnold Guyot (1849), 
Cornell (1854), James Monteith 
(1854), Harper’s (1875), and William 
Swinton (1875). With the exception 
Dwight, all these authors wrote geogra- 
phies under different titles series. 
Beginning with Goodrich all them 
wrote graded series two, three, 
four books. Cornell had four 
series. all these, Mitchell’s Geog- 
raphies were far the most widely 
used from 1839 nearly 1900. The 
writer’s collection contains Mitchell 
books, all different title, date, pub- 
lisher. 

The chief aims most frequently men- 
tioned the prefaces were: (1) Cul- 


tural. Smith said, “The diffusion 
knowledge vital importance.” (2) 
Morse said, “Our youth have 
been educated, rather subjects the 
British king, than citizens free 
and independent Republic.” (3) Show 
Relationships. The earliest books did not 
this very well. The first author 
emphasize relationships was Guyot, par- 
ticularly his Earth and Man (1849 
and later). Mitchell’s books did not 
this very well, but common prac- 
tice today. 

John Sahli analyzed geogra- 
phies published before 1840. found 
the divisions content most commonly 
used and the average percentage de- 
voted each follows: General 
geography, 15.5%; 
other North American coun- 
tries, South America, 6.4%; 
Europe, 20.7%; Asia, 10.9%; Africa, 
6.7%; and Australia, 1.6%. Ned Culler 
who analyzed geographies between 
1840 and 1890, found the percentage 
somewhat different, follows: General 
geography, 
other North American coun- 
tries, South America, 4.5%; 
Europe, 8.4%; Asia, Africa, 
3.7%; and Australia, 1.9.% Before 
separate textbooks appeared history 
and civics, the early geographies were 
virtually correlated social studies texts. 
All the earlier geographies either had 
maps contained only folded ones. 
Some the authors published separate 
atlases accompany their regular texts. 

American Histories. American history 
separate school subject was slow 
developing. However, this did not mean 
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that the children learned American 
history. Analyses the textbooks 
reading and geography have revealed 
that much historical content was con- 
tained them, The first separate text 
the field was published John 
M’Culloch 1795 entitled, Concise 
History the U.S. from the Discovery 
America till 1795. was merely 
Philadelphia printer who means 
scissors and paste collected historical se- 
lections from many sources and printed 
them textbook. was rather re- 
markable that his efforts resulted 
rather orderly and balanced treatment 
American history. went through 
several editions. Four other texts the 
field appeared before 1825. 

Other authors American histories 
whose books were least somewhat 
widely used were: Charles Wiley 
(1820), Charles Goodrich (1822), Wil- 
liam Grimshaw (1832), Bishop Daven- 
port (1833), John (1837), 
Goodrich (1843), Willard 
(1843), Benson Lossing (1854), 
Quackenbos (1857), David Scott 
(1860), John Anderson (1869), 
Steele and Esther Baker (1871) later 
known the Barnes histories, William 
Swinton (1871), John Ridpath 
(1876), Edward Eggleston (1888), and 
Montgomery (1890). one 
book these authors seemed have 
been used widely certain books 
other fields, such the McGuffey 
Readers, Mitchell’s Geographies, Web- 
ster’s Spellers, Brown’s Grammars. 

The contents the earlier history 
books were not well balanced according 
present standards. Jacobs 
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analyzed American history textbooks 
before 1885. found that the books 
average devoted nearly 45% 
war and over 19% government and 
the other hand, less than 
two per cent the space was given 
each four other topics. The 6.4% 
given exploration and discovery was 
third highest. Frank Caputo analyzed 
junior high American history text- 
books between 1885 and 1954. found 
that only 20.1% these texts was de- 
voted war and 13.8% government 
and politics. Colonial history received 
second highest attention with 18.5%, 
and discovery and exploration fourth 
highest with All other topics 
were under 5.4%. 

Civics. Most the common subjects 
the American school curriculum had 
their origin Europe, particularly 
England. This was not true civics. 
The teaching civics, well 
history, originated here after our inde- 
pendence from England and the forma- 
tion republican form govern- 
ment. was only natural that the voters 
should learn about the principles 
government. 

There have been false impressions 
about the origin and development 
civics school Many refer- 
ences have said that did not develop 
until the middle the century. 
However, Wayne Mason, analysis 
civics texts before 1890, found 
that separately authored textbooks 
were published prior 1850. 

The earliest one was Nathaniel Chip- 
man’s Sketches the Principles Gov- 
ernment 1793. Too, several 
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Webster’s readers contained chapters 
government. The authors whose civics 
books were most widely used before 
1900 were: Andrew Young (1835), 
Joseph Burleigh (1848), Furman Shep- 
pard (1855), Joseph Alden (1866), 
Calvin Townsend (1868), and Jesse 
Macy (1886). far, the books 
Young had the widest usage. 

The aims for teaching Civics most 
frequently mentioned the prefaces 
were: (1) Teach patriotism, (2) prepa- 
ration for citizenship, (3) teach prin- 
ciples government, and (4) teach 
morals. 

The per cent content devoted 
the different’ major topics dealt within 
these books was follows: Origin 
and background American govern- 
mental institutions, 19%; federal gov- 
ernment, state government, 
local government, common and 
statutory law, and international 
law, 1%. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


make-up the earlier textbooks were 
very different from the books today. 
They were generally very small; the 
print was small; very few contained 
pictures, except some the primers; 
the upper books were often leather 
bound; the titles were commonly long, 
often containing description the 
contents; and many different printers 
would publish the same book, due the 
lack copyright laws. 

Earlier textbooks all the fields 
lacked adequate use teaching and 
learning aids. Even though the earliest 
books often contained preface and 


some table contents, but few in- 
cluded questions, notes, indexes, illus- 
trations, appendices, pictures. When 
authors began more conscious 
the learning process more and more 
texts began include aids. 
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credo, AMERICAN EDUCATION CRISIS, adopted School- 
men’s Post No. 543, American Legion, and unanimously endorsed the 
New York County Committee the American Legion, states recom- 
mendations: 


to 


That all teachers emphasize their teaching the need for intelligent 
and sincere devotion the ideals this 


teachers stimulate their pupils desire contribute willingly 


and unselfishly the welfare and security this country; 


That all teachers reaffirm their classes the inherent dignity the in- 


dividual and the fact that ultimate success the maintenance the 
free world will depend upon the character, the abilities and the con- 
sciences the coming generations; 


That more challenging and intensive education provided for all 


youth and, particularly, those who give evidence potential 


That the educational facilities our city and nation utilized that 


the expenditures involved will result the fruitful education those 
who seek use these facilities. This applies particularly the special- 
ized schools, including vocational and technical schools, which can 
much provide the trained technical and manual skills needed main- 
tain many phases our national endeavors; 


That the educational system continue its attempts achieve equality 


political, social and economic opportunity for all races and creeds this 
nation; 


That the State Legislature and Congress petitioned earnestly sup- 
port the request the President, the Governors and other interested 
groups providing higher education scholarship assistance and the 
necessary additional facilities for capable pupils that the needs our 
nation may met more adequately. 
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And Widely Wake the Lovely 
Night Away 


GuNN 


The saddest parting leave the night 


And sleep: leave the patterns the grass 


Dropped down darkness and the street’s lamplight, 


leave the evening star, chipped out glass. 


How can bear close the outer door 


Against the earth’s uprising coolness, clean 


wash the face? stop breath before 


hush heart for leaving the scene. 


Night after night, turn against the dark 


And sleep: there not time enough trace 


(Within this slow sweet world shadows) stark 


Designs beauty’s black, beauty’s penciled grace. 


Shall tomorrow, sleep the length day 


And widely wake the lovely night away? 


How Tell Story 


you,” said. “This something 
have never understood. Now that No- 
vember has passed and December 
here and have just got the final and 
the official results the November 
Governor’s race, can you tell 
why our candidate lost our precinct two 
one? Can you explain this since 
have gained registration? But when 
you ran, the registration was two one 
over us. Yet, you carried our precinct 
two one. Can you tell what hap- 
pened?” 

“Yes, can explain that all right,” 
said. 

familiar smile spread over his face. 

“Besides being good citizen 
this precinct, there were lot other 
factors,” “It wasn’t because 
used money for didn’t have very 
much that. The other side matched 
with nine dollars. You know who 
has the money here!” 

“Then, what happened?” asked. 
anxious have this explained for 
this election has brought back mem- 
ories.” 

“Well, coming that,” said 
softly. “Yes, three different elections, 
carried number three majorities 
over two one when the registration 
was two one against us. And 
didn’t use money except the bare 
minimum expenditures because none 

Oscar filled his pipe with his arms 


moving slowly terrapin’s legs mov- 
ing over plowed field. His coatsleeves 
dangled loosely his long arms like 
the sleeves scare-crow when they 
are banged the wind. poured the 
tobacco slowly from his pouch into his 
pipe. Then, tamped down with his 
skinny forefinger which was curved like 
hawk’s beak, while looked thought- 
fully his pipe. felt into one 
pocket, then another and finally 
reached into the third one before 
found his matches. struck one the 
bottom his shoe and brought the 
match and got his pipe lighted just 
before the match burned his finger 
while looked on. 

thing lighting his pipe with match. 
would let the fire get close his 
finger someone would cry out for him 
watch. liked tell stories with 
suspense. enjoyed his listeners re- 
actions. even enjoyed his holding 
them suspense with burning match. 
Everything Oscar Sammons told was 
story with suspense. Every physical act 
committed could woven into the 
fabric story. Now, puffed cloud 
smoke from his pipe while made 
wait for him tell the rest the 
story. Still, moved with tortoise- 
speed. slowly adjusted himself 
his rocker behind his desk. The swivel- 
action this rocker let him tilt forward 
backward with only slow motion 


his body any direction. didn’t 
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have exert himself the least. 

“Now, friend, with the 
story,” continued slowly. “As was 
saying carried Number Three, which 
was registered against two 
one margin. This rather complex 
figuring. fact, can’t figured per- 
centagewise, All politicians both 
sides used figures but they didn’t count 
this precinct. got half the two 
hundred vote majority that elected 
once this precinct. Now, there was 
man, who drove car this precinct, 
that attribute getting the votes that 
gave two one majority.” 

“Who was that man?” asked. 
didn’t know had such vote-getter 
this precinct.” 

“You have missed that one,” 
said, smiling. shook his head slowly 
like terrapin when the sun shines 
his eyes. “The greatest vote-getter 
this county lives Number Three and 
belongs our Party. Walt 
Nesbitt!” 

“Ah, him,” sighed. couldn’t be- 
lieve this story. “If old Walt can get 
votes out, this the first and only thing 
I’ve ever heard him doing well.” 

“Now, let tell you,” said 

leaned over his desk where 
rested his elbows. His chin rested 
the palm his hand. was sending 
little clouds smoke the ceiling 
while enjoyed his mid afternoon pipe 
smoke. never told good story un- 
less was blowing clouds smoke. 
Now was puffing like small railway 
engine climbing grade with long 
train loaded cars. 
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“There’s something magic about this 
Walt,” “See, you really 
don’t know the man. should have said 
there something mythical about him. 
You underrate him same our op- 
ponents, wish had man like him 
every precinct. wouldn’t lose 
election. Old Walt mystic!” 

tics,” said. 

Oscar seemed inching closer. 
was leaning over the desk now. His 
chin was the desk and his hands were 
lying flat but his face was for was 
blowing clouds smoke from his well- 
lighted pipe. 

“Yes, but there are mystics 
tics,” said. “Old Walt one. He’s 
talked about every election officer 
either side Number Three. one 
seems able figure the riddle out. 
one, not even know, where gets 
the voters. But brings them Their 
names are the registration book 
the county court clerk’s office. But these 
people never come and vote unless Old 
Walt goes after them. That’s the reason 
furnish him own car every elec- 
tion. That’s about the time used 
trade in, about every four years, and Old 
Walt would driving new car. 
liked use new car bring the 
votes in.” 

“Didn’t you know the voters 
brought in?” asked. 

“Hardly one them,” replied, 
his face just little pale and serious. 
His blue eyes were icy cold. “No, hardly 
one them, Some people accused him 
bringing people back from another 
world vote. know better than that. 
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undertaker, that people suspected that 
Old Walt bringing vote. Well, 
they have accused him. never saw any 
the people have buried back with 
old Walt, riding car election 
day. They wouldn’t care about coming 
back here vote for me. After all, have 
embalmed them and laid them away 
rest the best way could help 
their bereaved relatives. They wouldn’t 
interested race here for local 
office. Not after the way put their re- 
latives the local jail and the state 
penitentiary when was County At- 
torney.” 

Oscar got from his desk and sat 
straight his rocker again. 

“No, Old Walt brings women back 
here wearing dresses and hats that were 
popular back century ago,” con- 
tinued, blowing clouds smoke toward 
the low smoked-ceiling above his desk. 
“He goes back even farther than that 
with few. One man wore pair 
pants here once that looked like the 
pants the Revolutionary soldiers used 
wear, that had buttons nor zippers. 
That pair was unhandy contraption 
which made thankful for modern 
pants with buttons and zippers. The 
pants were kneepants with fore and aft 
and made buckskin. never saw the 
man, have had tell many peo- 
ple, but they say voted for me. have 
been told there are about twenty-two 
graves this county where Revolution- 
ary soldiers are buried. 

don’t believe any such stuff,” 
said quickly. 

don’t either,” sighed. “But you 


tell where they come from. They 
checked and rechecked precinct for 
fraud and they had two officers and 
had one and yet they could find 
There wasn’t any fraud. Here 
were the registered voters and they came 
from heads hollows and ridges and 
places one would ever believe man 
from either Party could scratch living 
from the ground. wife, Ann, got 
awful shaky when she saw the dresses 
some the women. She checked 
the styles and they went back the 
time Lincoln, Grant, 
Hayes, McKinley and Teddy Roosevelt. 
They wore the hats with the long 
trich plumes and big red roses. They 
wore the long skirts that swept the 
ground, never saw anything like it.” 

vote Number Three and never 
saw any those people,” told him. 
“Where were they?” 

“Walt hauled them Number Three 
new car,” explained. “They 
got out and voted hurry, When 
brought them and hauled them back, 
sat erect car with his big hands 
the wheel and his gray hawkeyes 
surveyed every inch the highway. 
Old Walt has ready smile that voters 
like too. He’s the one every politician 
statesman any level would like 
have haul votes for him. sit and 
think the strange people has 
brought vote for me. Yes, 
wondered where got them. Old Walt 
the reason ran far ahead the 
others ticket.” 

“People from another world voting 
for you, huh?” said. “Well, don’t 
believe it.” 
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“No, not that, but they were strangers 
the people our precinct and our 
present day world all right,” ad- 
mitted slowly. “They were from ten 
years century behind our present 
times!” 

“Did they know 
Oscar?” asked him. “Did they know 
who they were voting for?” 

“No, they didn’t know person- 
ally,” admitted with grin. “But they 
did know who they were voting for be- 
cause Old Walt Nesbitt told them. 
told them about me. I’m good friend 
Walt Nesbitt. best friend. 
wife Ann walked Greenup Num- 
ber Three when drove past her our 
new car. She didn’t like but she 
true wife and she wanted see 
victorious and was three elections!” 

“Say, now, about all these strange 
people who came with Walt Nesbitt 
vote for you!” said, putting ques- 
tion directly him, “Did you have 
pay Walt drive your car that day 

“Free! wouldn’t take dime,” 
Oscar said. “But must tell you about 
the last load brought. had only 
one the car. That one was Mrs. Nes- 
bitt, Rosie, his wife, and she was bare- 
footed and wouldn’t get out vote 
until took her down town and 
bought her pair shoes Mack- 
land’s. bought her pair shoes and 
she voted for me. Every election she 
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out shoes. She has sit the car 
bare-footed until buy her pair 
shoes!” 

Then, let with roar laugh- 
ter. exploded all had been hold- 
ing back keep suspense while 
told his story. Now, started laughing, 
too. had told story that fit well 
into the pattern former English teacher 
had taught him and back our 
high school days. She told story 
had climax and anti-climax. 

started analyzing Oscar’s story ac- 
cording that old formula had 
memorize. The climax was when Old 
Walt’s wife had have pair new 
shoes everytime she voted for Oscar. 
When thought this and his days 
high school English when made 
C’s because wouldn’t memorize the 
short story formula, started laughing 
louder than ever. Oscar was the only 
one who remembered and put this old 
formula into Maybe, this was 
what made him story teller. 

Then, begin think the paradox 
was not politics but was Oscar 
who was the greatest story tellers. 
had told fifty more stories which 
had written and sold. was always 
minor character each story. Then, 
realized this man who walked our 
streets town lawyer was 
paradoxical figure and genius. had 
told this story convincingly be- 
lieved him. 


Important principles may and must 


EM 


Science, Morals, and Social Policy 


problems value, morals and 
social policy involve the same kind 
inquiry technical theoretical 
problems. argued that Dewey’s 
analysis reflective thinking appli- 
cable all true inquiry, that is, inquiry 
which may result public agreement. 
There are two reasons why one may 
object this thesis. First, may con- 
ceive mores, customs, institutions and 
personal idiosyncrasy arbitrary, and 
second may conceive that the realm 
values and ends quite distinct and 
separate from the realm nature, 
science and mundane affairs. 

true that each more, custom 
institution taken itself arbitrary, 
just what is. But the whole culture 
impinges upon the individual, and 
more, custom institution has the field 
itself. Conflicting ways response 
are open, variety alternatives are 
possible. Choice must made among 
them. should also remembered 
that the culture not merely external, 
but the warp and woof character. 
The conflict internal, hence the neces- 
sity for choice, for deliberation and se- 
lection. 

The authority internal well 
external. integral with character. 
The authority that life. its psy- 
chological aspect the problem for char- 
acter how reconstruct itself 


maximize its own authority, i.e., 
most fully satisfy the demands makes 
upon the situation. What one 
with his fellows, with his world well 
himself. Only sick soul preoc- 
cupied with the subjective aspect. 
healthy mind deliberates upon the al- 
ternatives open action terms ob- 
jective consequences. Its concern with 
objective state affairs. 

Moral decision reshapes mores, cus- 
toms and institutions. minimum 
makes them more fluid and flexible. 
articulates them one with another help- 
ing restore integrity the culture 
whole. best may bring funda- 
mental transformation customs and 
institutions. instance such deci- 
sion that the Supreme Court regard- 
ing racial discrimination, seems 
transforming the patterns discrimina- 
tion throughout the nation well 
disrupting that “peculiar institution” 
the South. 

Basic patterns are conflict. 
Discrimination conflicts with larger eco- 
nomic and political interests well 
fundamental moral principles. long 
discrimination did not obviously affect 
these interests was taken for granted. 
But now the conflict more obvious. 
The present Supreme Court was gov- 
erned not only the text the Con- 
stitution any more than were previous 
courts. took into account wide range 
consequences including in- 
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terest, which previous courts had ig- 
nored. 


The organization behavior built 
into the organic structures lower ani- 
The organization behavior 
human beings may the work intel- 
ligence. Lower animals inherit their be- 
havior equipment. Human beings have 
shape theirs. the function in- 
telligence organize behavior. Moral 
behavior like other behavior save that 
involves the reorganization desire, 
purpose, ends. involves wider field 
action. 

Moral situations may involve vast 
complex interests, desires, ideas, ends. 
The case Abraham Lincoln the 
outbreak the Civil War was this 
sort. Conceptions the Constitution and 
the ideal government, conceptions 
the future America, attitudes toward 
Negroes and towards slavery, attitudes 
toward war and bloodshed, identifica- 
tions with plantation and industrial 
economy, and other feelings, ideas and 
interests were involved. was cer- 
tainly man passion, but was also 
man reason. was man whose 
passions were organized his reason. 

This may sound like contradiction 
terms. What does mean say his 
passions were organized his reason? 
Lincoln clearly disliked slavery but 
was devoted the idea that the future 
America depended upon maintaining 
the union. Should secession succeed, that 
precedent would repeated and 
America would become balkanized into 
host petty quarreling states. War 


would become endemic America 
other parts the world. the other 
hand saw tremendous future for 
America she could maintain the union. 
This clearly was his dominant passion. 
Hence would settle nearly any 
terms for the sake maintaining the 
union. This passion was dominant that 
colored and shaped every other. 

But one might say that this was 
clearly instance the ruling force 
passion rather than the organization 
passion reason, However, must 
see this the result such organiza- 
tion rather than the cause it. The 
slavery question, and that states rights 
had been hot issue for years before. 
The union became his dominant passion 
because his reflection had led him the 
conclusion that the preservation the 
union was the necessary condition the 
maximum fulfillment his interests 
and ideals, and those all Americans. 
Hating war and civil strife, saw, 
knew that union was necessary condi- 
tion the avoidance chronic war- 
fare and the wastage resources and 
vigor strife. saw that the Negro 
and slave question could solved only 
under the condition union. short 
was his intelligence, his great genius 
that organized his whole outlook and 
devotion. His passion for union was the 
product intelligence rather than its 
motivation. True became its motiva- 
tion, but only after his intelligence had 
seen the necessary organizing prin- 
ciple action and passion. 

Organic and psychological processes 
not operate independently one 
another, but are functions aspects 
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the person whole. Hence desires, 
feelings, interests, habits and ideas are 
process interfusion and reorganiza- 
tion, save where there are conditions 
which make for rigidity. The process 
reorganization may fortuitous and ac- 
cidental may deliberate and in- 
The theory that moral reor- 
ganization behavior not susceptible 
intellectual control, makes for both 
rigidity and for irresponsibility. tends 
reinforce old habits, customs and au- 
thorities, shifting responsibility them 
rather than assuming for oneself. 
Moral responsibility requires that au- 
thority internal character. Only 
then can the person deal with situa- 
tion terms its manifold meanings 
and possibilities. 


commonly associate imagination 
with the work the poet other crea- 
tive artist. matter fact imagina- 
tion work wherever activity 
thoughtful and responsible. Imagination 
the perception possibilities. in- 
volves the combination and recombina- 
tion facts, ideas, inferences, interests, 
feelings, desires and ideals. This process 
may continue until the various ingredi- 
ents achieve organic pattern which 
each member achieves its optimum effec- 
tiveness the total design. This what 
mean invention, insight, inspira- 
tion. effect the quality imagi- 
nation that distinguishes the genius 
any field whether science, art, re- 
ligion, morals politics. The product 
imagination work art, whatever 
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that work be. these terms Lincoln 
was moral artist, genius. 

Morals art form. art form 
see moral decision, whether per- 
sonal affairs matters social 
policy, involving the whole person. 
also helps see the function 
intelligence all kinds behavior. 
helps see behavior more in- 
tegral, more organic way. repeat, 
the function intelligence the or- 
ganization behavior. its best 
achieves works great art, whatever 
they may be. 

may appear that have forgotten 
the sciences and scientific method 
fact imagination the essence the 
great scientific discoveries have been the 
work great imagination. Galileo’s 
concepts inertia and the pendulum, 
and Torricelli’s concept atmospheric 
pressure seem very simple retrospect. 
But this very simplicity evidence 
the appropriateness the solution. 
each instance they were leaps the 
imagination, new way looking 
things. possible that these ideas oc- 
curred instantly first thought. 
more likely however that they were the 
product long brooding which vari- 
ous physical concepts and qualities had 
been recombined great variety 
ways, until presto, new form comes 
into being that seems answer all the 
requirements theory the time. 

imagination may conceive any- 
thing new light, other than is. 
Torricelli for example, instead think- 
ing nature abhorring vacuum, con- 
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ceived air having weight. this way 
was able explain the phenomenon 
the pump. Similarly Copernicus, in- 
stead thinking the earth center 
the solar system, played with the no- 
tion other centers, Einstein conceived 
the possibility that space and time might 
interrelated some way. con- 
ceived mass and energy con- 
vertible one the other. These were 
indeed strange notions. most people 
they were actually inconceivable. Ein- 
stein’s genius lay the fact that not 
only imagined things strange new 
light, but that doing was able 
form organic design the rela- 
tions phenomena one another, 
which explained many phenomena which 
were hitherto inexplicable. And finally, 
what made his conception scientific was 
the fact that met the tests observa- 
tion, was open public confirmation. 


Let return central thesis. 
The fruits the sciences and the intel- 
lectual method the sciences are not 
only applicable morals and social 
policy, they are essential responsible 
morals and politics. gen- 
eric all responsible and creative ac- 
tivity. Scientific thinking distinguished 
the fact that its conclusions are sub- 
ject public confirmation discon- 
firmation. Hence characterizes all re- 
sponsible thinking, 

Democracy based the faith that 
men can govern their own affairs. How- 
ever Thomas Jefferson was well 
aware, this faith illusory unless there 
high level intelligence among 
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the citizenry. Men can control their 
affairs only two conditions. They 
must informed the circumstances 
surrounding decision. They must know 
the facts the case. Second, they must 
have disciplined, trained intelligence. 
They must know how judge the char- 
acter those who would represent 
them, and the quality their ideas and 
values. Thus the sciences and the meth- 
the sciences are essential free 
society, society which under the 
control its members. 

This doubtless why Americans 
placed such high premium educa- 
tion, They expected education ac- 
complish these two functions. Ameri- 
can education has failed, has failed 
the second these two. has been too 
satisfied with facts and has paid too little 
attention the cultivation disci- 
plined intelligence, particularly deal- 
ing with matters morals and social 
policy. have said much about not 
teaching children what think but how 
think. Yet few teachers know how 
think themselves, nor our teacher 
training institutions provide them with 
understanding of, training in, how 
think. 

True there has been discussion 
moral and spiritual values, but for the 
most part very general sort way. 
Moral education much more than 
intellectual matter which ideas and 
values are put work attack upon 
real problems, both personal and social. 
The concern should both with the 
solutions arrived and the discipline 
intellectual habits and attitudes that 
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developed the process. The motiva- 
tion discipline should concern for 
the consequences decision. This 
primary responsibility the schools, 
the cultivation responsible disciplined 
intelligence work moral and social 
areas well scientific and technical 
areas, 

Weare the grips profound and 
agonizing cultural transformation, The 
sciences and technology, and the increas- 
ing demands men for share the 
world’s goods and share control 
over their destinies, are changing our 
world accelerating tempo. men 
are rule themselves they must achieve 
intelligence socio-moral matters 
that powerful the intelligence 
work the sciences and technology. The 
problems control over our civilization 
are complex are the problems 
atomic physics. Unless the quality in- 
telligence develops there great danger 
that our civilization will out con- 
trol and result catastrophe. free 
society one the control its mem- 
bers. This means that they not only have 
share control but that they have the 
intelligence control, keep under 
control: 


Disciplined intelligence become re- 
sponsible, needs value theory well 
logic. needs value theory that 
grounded the empirical facts 
valuing and evaluation. Education needs 
such value theory well dis- 
ciplined intelligence order educate 
for the moral and civic responsibility 
the twentieth Such 
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theory must grounded the facts 
valuing and the objects valuing. 
These are the actual energies that must 
organized. From these facts valu- 
ing and desiring must move the 
process evaluation and its products. 
must move from valuing and desiring, 
the valuable and desirable. must 
deal with the operations choice and 
decision, and the norms these they 
are responsible. 

Such theory will see objects pos- 
sessing both intrinsic and instrumental 
values, but will recognize that they can 
brought under evaluation only 
they are seen their instrumental ca- 
pacity, that terms the conse- 
quences which they lead and the costs 
they involve. will see the good life 
one which all activity suffused 
with both value qualities, which each 
activity seen fulfillment con- 
summation what went before, and 
means other consummations and ful- 
fillments. “The unexamined life not 
worth living.” This true today 
was for Socrates. Our most precious pos- 
sessions must examined for the pos- 
sibilities which they may lead. Having 
reached consummation its intrinsic 
value enhanced the examination 
and preparation which led it. 

Requiredness must seen terms 
means-consequence relations. means 
stubborn regard for the facts nature 
and experience, the necessity for knowl- 
edge, dependable knowledge; for silk 
purses are not made sows’ ears with- 
out considerable transformation, 
stubborn sense what “really” possi- 
ble. Finally, adequate theory must 
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recognize the place the free play 
imagination which subjects itself the 
test consequences. 


There are three remaining difficulties 
least, which one might find with this 
thesis. Granting much that has been 
said, the question yet remains, Can men 
really control their own affairs? See the 
mess they have gotten into time and 
again. Consider the arts demagogy, 
and the avarice, prejudice, emotional in- 
stability, struggle for prestige and status, 
and the Old Adam Hate and Fear. 
What assurance have support the 
democratic faith? have often thought 
the apparent absurdity the demo- 
cratic ideal seventeenth century Eu- 
rope, and even later. What nonsense 
must have seemed think the peas- 
ants and the urban masses competent 
control themselves and their society. 
And one looks about today one may 
also have reservations about the wisdom 
the public. 

Here must return Mr. Jefferson 
and his warning that whoever expected 
democracy without public education 
expected something that never was nor 
would be. The fact that the increasing 
tempo and complexity contemporary 
civilization thrusts increasing problems 
and responsibility upon education. This 
means not only more education, but 
vastly more effective education. means 
the development intelligence that 
powerful enough cope with the 
problems our time. means the culti- 
vation moral judgment that com- 
petent its issues. 


The second difficulty the assump- 
tion that, without authoritarian values, 
ie. values prescribed authority, in- 
telligence alone unable create val- 
ues. The fact the matter that our 
problems always arise because super- 
abundance values. have choose 
among goods. this process use 
our present moral intelligence. That is, 
use the moral principles and ideals 
which bring the decision instru- 
ments analysis and evaluation. 
moral situation novo. the con- 
trary freighted with the resources 
our heritage, and the greater these re- 
sources the more reliable our judgment 
will be. But the heritage resource and 
instrument, not ikon, something 
used, not worshipped. 

Finally, the third difficulty involves 
the matter consequences. have re- 
ferred consequences the test 
judgment. But may asked what 
consequences, consequences for what? 
Does not the reference 
entail infinite regress? there any 
stopping place? There are two answers 
this. the first place doubtful 
situation, difficulty does not throw the 
whole situation into doubt. doubt 
question only what the situation 
questionable. Thus take those con- 
sequences which the situation are not 
questioned for granted and let our in- 
quiry that time stop there. may 
later find that some these conse- 
quences are fact questionable. Moral 
inquiry thus, like scientific inquiry, 
continuous, cumulative affair. Each situa- 
tion takes for granted the fruits 
earlier experience either personal so- 
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cial, except they may called into 
question specifically. are more in- 
volved quest for Absolute Ulti- 
mate Truth moral matters than 
are scientific inquiry. Our objective 
much more modest. 

There second answer. the 
words Alfred North Whitehead “The 
function Reason promote the art 
life” and “the art life first 
alive, secondly alive satis- 
factory way, and acquire 
increase satisfaction.” This suggests 
the concept effectiveness value 
criterion. effectiveness mean the 
power effect, influence. Effective- 
ness differs from efficiency that efh- 
ciency has reference the economy 
means the pursuit given end. Ef- 
fectiveness has reference the whole 
body ends, interests, purposes, values, 
and the capacity maximize these with 
the resources available. 

Effectiveness qualitative rather 
than quantitative term. Little Switzer- 
land apparently more effective than 
China present. Although China can 
muster greater power, very ques- 
tionable whether makes use its 
power effectively Switzerland. But 
course this illustration may specu- 
lative. Certainly Switzerland would 
seem more effective than France, 
that with her resources she has great- 
yield satisfactions, Effectiveness, 
whether organism, person, in- 
stitution, state, civilization has ref- 
erence first, its endurance, second 
enduring more satisfactorily and thirdly 
the maximization its satisfactions 
terms its resources, 
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Some conditions may increase effec- 
tiveness, others decrease it. The problem 
life cultivate those conditions 
which increase effectiveness and re- 
duce those conditions which decrease it. 
know what those conditions are? 
think do, certainly some them. 
One the objectives the sciences par- 
ticularly the human sciences and history 
make clear what conditions promote 
and what reduce effectiveness. 

Space permits little more than 
ing few such conditions. 

Mutual respect: “Thou shalt not 
kill” and other similar injunctions were 
first intimations this condition. Cer- 
tainly secure life depends upon mutual 
respect the preliminary condition 
existence. Respect may however entail 
much more than avoidance mutual 
destruction. its best the very tap 
root civilization and particularly de- 
mocracy. 

Mutuality: The progress civili- 
zation has been closely related the 
capacity men join common pur- 
poses. The capacity take the role 
another and see and feel through his 
character the basis art, literature 
and even the sciences, well civic 
and economic life, Effectiveness, indi- 
vidually institutionally, largely de- 
pendent upon this skill. 

Communication: Speech and sym- 
bols were man’s greatest achievement. 
Communications inventions such writ- 
ing, printing, and more recently the 
telephone, telegraph, radio, motion pic- 
tures, television, have each marked great 
cultural epochs. the recent develop- 
ment communications that has created 
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one world fact. Communication the 
essential medium mutuality and mu- 
tual respect. the necessary condition 
large organizations such 
modern state and great enterprise. 
also the basis the scientific method 
makes possible the public char- 
acter science, accident that 
every science heralded publications 
and organizations, which facilitate inter- 
communication. 

hard conceive the consequences 
that would follow our great communi- 
cations industries were acknowledge 
their social responsibilities. Some one has 
said that couldn’t eat beef cows 
could talk. How many injustices and 
deprivations could survive could 
put ourselves the role their victims. 
The great evils caste and class, and 
ghettos whatever kind, lie the fact 
that they cut the lines communication. 
Whatever isolates and cuts the lines 
communication prevents the growth 
mutuality and mutual respect. These 
are the great bads, the original sin. 

Responsible 
gence: need not say more this save 
emphasize that whatever promotes 
this condition enormously contributes 
effectiveness, and whatever sets 
barrier another great bad. 
might noted that communication 
the necessary condition intelligence. 

Dynamic Equilibrium: homeo- 
stasis necessary condition the bio- 
logical organism, dynamic equilibrium 
necessary condition mental health 
condition continuing integrity. 

These are but few the conditions 


effectiveness that might developed. 
The point that foresight con- 
sequences the conditions effectiveness 
may become major guide lines help- 
ing evaluate the various possible 
consequences are considering. 
may think them providing sort 
general map moral and political 
values, effect requirednesses, condi- 
tions met. 

The major obstacle the acceptance 
scientific approach morals and 
social policy found those in- 
stitutions, classes, and individuals who 
have interests, values, ideas, 
tudes which cannot meet the test 
public scrutiny, the test consequences. 
They must maintain ghettos for them- 
selves and others order that communi- 
cation may not bring their case into 
question. They fear public education 
which children mingle, they fear free 
speech and free press, and need censor- 
ship protect their position from criti- 
cism. They hanker for authority and 
power. They distrust democracy, not 
only because they lack faith men, but 
because they fear loss their own privi- 
leges, power and status. They represent 
what dead and archaic the past; 
great road blocks the future. 

summarize briefly: the thesis 
this paper that responsible inquiry 
whatever field has common pattern. 
The medium inquiry may vary from 
field field but the general character 
inquiry the same. John Dewey’s 
How Think the best brief analysis 
inquiry his Logic: the Theory 
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Inquiry the most complete and thor- 
oughgoing. The tempestuous growth 
the sciences and technology and their 
impact upon social institutions, manners 
and morals, requires responsible dis- 
ciplined intelligence regarding morals 
and social policy that equal power 
that now operating the science. 
This places special burden upon the 
schools develop such intelligence. 
Although schools have improved mark- 
edly during the present century, due 
largely Dewey’s influence, they have 
failed respond his central thesis. 
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They have said much about teaching 
children how think, but with little 
resources their own this end. The 
responsibility here lies chiefly with 
teacher training institutions, and philoso- 
phy education which seems oblivious 
this requirement. 

The great obstacle this develop- 
ment disciplined intelligence the 
fields morals and social policy 
found those aspects our civiliza- 
tion which are dead and archaic, which 
would turn the clock back protect 
their special powers and privileges. 


house without books like room without windows. man has 
right bring his children without surrounding them with books, 
has the means buy them. wrong his family. Children learn 
read being the presence books. The love comes with 
reading and grows upon it. And the love knowledge, young mind, 
almost warrant against the inferior excitement passions and vices.— 


Horace Mann. 


ate 


Leaving Ceylon after Gale 


The great grey elephant, the sea, 
Bears his back again, 
Rolling westward with the sun; 
Westward toward 


Elephant? No, rather say 
thousand strong— 
Monstrous pachyderms play, 
Shouldering our ship along. 


Port side and starboard down, 
Bow end high and stern end low; 
Trumpeting across the wind, 


Chivvying our craft they go. 


Jerking, slapping about 

With flick tail ear, 

From thousand trunks they spout 
Spray hundred feet air 


Blowing over boom and bridge, 
Seven-tinted like the 
Sharp and small and cool and moist 
Particles tropic snow. 


Heaving head and tossing tusk 
Rise where the horizon swells; 
Ship-bells clanging through the dusk 
Are temple-elephants’ warning bells. 


wish that, like the elephant 

rode last week Kandy town, 
These beasts burden would relent 
And fold their knees and lie down. 
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OLLEGES and universities are pro- 
vided great sums money the 
state privately for two great ends. 
The first inspiring 
youth for entering into the complicated 
life which they are becoming part. 
The accomplishment this faculty 
instruction and the total impact uni- 
versity and college life. The second end 
extending the frontiers knowledge. 
This comes through research and publi- 
cation. 


Modified Status Teaching 
Universities 


Except certain zones where persons 
may employed solely for research, the 
major role university and college 
faculties teaching. This, however, 
not all that should expected them. 
Along with and supplementing their 
teaching, they are obligated build 
themselves personally and professionally 
keeping touch with what being 
done scholars their respective 
fields, and going along the line 
discovery each freely his own way. 
Only thus can they attain the status 
scholars and add the standing the 
academic world the universities em- 
ploying them. university president’s 
words are the point: university 
teacher must also scholar who cares 
deeply for his field and active its 
exploration. shares the university’s 


Gladly but 
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obligation extend the frontiers 
knowledge, and accepting that obli- 
gation becomes more vital person 
and better 

While teaching the big business 
most university and college faculty mem- 
bers, and the main for this they are 
employed and paid, they are finding 
recent years that when they are evalu- 
ated for promotion candidates for 
vacant positions, their estimated worth 
based principally their research 
publications. Their teaching subor- 
dinated second, third, even fourth 
place. One may reasonably ask this 
point, what has happened university 
education that teaching with its infinite 
connection, being made secondary 
research and publication, public relations, 
and the creation concrete works 
artists, writers and others? This ques- 
Jacques Barzun’s sharp query the 
asks, “Why has the American College 
and University little connection with 
Intellect?” 

Without attempting answer the 
writer’s question Dean Barzun’s, con- 


Address President Clark Kerr 
University California, Santa Barbara, October 

Theodore Caplow and Reece McGee, The 
Academic Marketplace. (New York, 1958), vii. 
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siderations may stated which have 
bearing both them. Let face the 
fact that many universities with increas- 
ing worldly-mindedness have become 
above all eager for standing the public 
marketplace. They seek attain this 
huge expenditures for beautiful build- 
ings and campuses show places, 
spectacular athletics, having those 
hired teach running hither and yon 
activities not connected with teaching, 
prestige the teaching staff members 
acquired one way and another, the 
easiest and surest being public rela- 
tions and the showiness research. Be- 
ing human, professors follow the easier 
ways attaining position and power, 
even though the process scholarship 
becomes less important than public rela- 
tions, and dedicated teaching subor- 
dinated research and publication and 
the production “concrete” works 
artists many kinds. 

Such words the following from the 
Proceedings all-university faculty 
bearing the questions being consid- 
ered here: 


The University recognizes and applauds 
the creation works art certain 
members the faculty. feel that its 
artists deserve and should given more 
free time than other members the fac- 
ulty order produce their concrete 
The most important function 
artist the university campus exemplary: 
creates! university that subsidizes 
artist requiring him devote much 
his time the classroom teaching art— 
whether painting, sculpture, music, 


Proceedings the Thirteenth All-University 
Faculty Conference, University California, 
1958, 
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writing—is only defeating the purpose that 
announces, (The italics are the writer’s. 


This quotation illustrates aspect 
the trend toward making teachers and 
teaching subsidiary universities whose 
end product the student. the great 
part faculty time the broad area 
indicated should given creating 
works which are exemplary and for 
personal profit, not clear who 
teach the thousands students who 
come the universities presumably 


taught. 


Tendency Place Research and 
Publication First Place 
Challenged 

Jolted the educational progress 
Russia into awareness that something 
wrong with education the United 
States, the finger accusation being 
pointed university heads and com- 
mittees the high school. While calling 
attention the faults and weaknesses 
these schools, the universities ought 
look themselves, The fact some 
persons them are indeed doing this 
very thing. 

penetrating article “College 
Students and Reading” the Autumn, 
1958, American Scholar, Ralph Ells- 
worth, director libraries the Uni- 
versity Colorado, makes statements 
that have bearing the thesis this 
article and the questions being asked. 
unequivocally says that the college ex- 
perience today’s students creates 
strong intellectual appetite them 
while they are college, that many 
the courses offered are intellectually 
barren, and that the system turns over 
graduate assistants and other forms 
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cheap labor much teaching possible 
order free senior professors for 
research. these sharp statements 
adds the pertinent remark, “We will 
never produce college graduates who 
will read good citizens long 
undergraduates are taught faculty 
interested research, public service and 
committee assignment.” 

further observation Ellsworth 
that can change the reading behavior 
colleges and the universities rid them- 
selves non-intellectual curriculum and 
activities, and faculties are given per- 
mission and time practice inductive 
teaching methods.” The answer many 
university professors such sugges- 
tion any other that appeals for 
more and better teaching that their 
main concern must research, that 
their promotion and preferment depend 
publication, and that they would have 
too little time for research they gave 
more time teaching undergraduates. 
sad that this true many places. 
The writer himself has known sab- 
baticals denied and promotion delayed 
dynamic and good teachers because they 
had not published according schedule. 

the book referred above, 
Academic Marketplace, the authors deal 
caustically, perhaps too much so, with 
the state affairs many our insti- 
tutions higher learning. their ex- 
amination what they characterize 
the feverish rush run ten un- 
named major universities, they saw fac- 
ulty members jostling for position, with 
the schools and those employed teach 
them ridden with intrigue and lustful 
for prestige, often indifferent teach- 
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ing and scholarship. listing academy’s 
hurtful mores and petty machinations, 
the writers stated with reference pro- 
motion that, neither over-gen- 
eralization nor oversimplification 
state that the faculties major uni- 
versities the United States today, the 
evaluation performance based al- 
most exclusively publication schol- 
arly books articles professional 
journals evidence research ac- 

What should expected faculty 
under such circumstances? With them 
die, survive perish.” Naturally they 
sound the cry, “Publish must.” With 
disregard for the individual students 
who constitute the end product for the 
institutions, and neglect their own 
preparation for great teaching, univer- 
sity faculty members undertake 
research production quantity, much 
foolish and unnecessary, order ac- 
cumulate published titles for their glory 
and their university’s prestige. tragic 
thing this whole business univer- 
sities blindly reaching out for standing 
the academic marketplace literally 
forcing faculty into publication time 
schedule the shortchanging teach- 
ers and teaching the interests re- 
search and publication for material ends. 


Problem Posed Dividing Line 
Between Research and Teaching 
The fine and meaningful word “re- 
search” has unfortunately become an- 
other United States applied 
times loosely become ridicu- 


and McGee, of. cit., 83. 
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lous. its use this article being 
taken mean the pursuit truth, 
going along the line discovery, which 
intellectually the way life. 
modern university speech, “research” has 
become indissolubly associated with 
“publication,” the magic wand which 
invests professors with “prestige,” and 
recent years has increasingly become, 
has been noted, the mark accom- 
plishment when promotion 
sidered. 

this connection, college and univer- 
sity administrations pose themselves 
how the faculty should divide time be- 
tween research and teaching. Some 
them are rightly disturbed about it. Con- 
fusion becomes worse confounded here 
the cry undergraduates for more 
teaching while that the faculty for 
less. The faculty, some cases, are 
prompted natural bent and proper 
concern for research, Ever present, how- 
ever, the driving force conformity 
compelling production most cases, 
order and quantity demanded. 

Refreshingly, there here and there 
brave soul, like friend the writer, 
who completed eight years big work 
whole and not parts, even though 
promotion was delayed because would 
not conform university practice where 
was located. After all, faculty mem- 
bers are different. The artificial demand 
committees and administrations 
many institutions for uniformity pro- 
duction and action should not per- 
mitted obscure disregard the fact. 
Individuality the matter research 
and publication, and teaching, should 
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recognized. Dedicated faculty members 
though differing widely their ap- 
proach and methods should permitted 
themselves. 

There are the one hand some per- 
sons who naturally find the line dis- 
covery research for them almost ex- 
clusively experiment original 
sources. example this was the 
great history specialist, Herbert Bol- 
ton, the University California, 
Berkeley, who for more than fifty years 
explored original sources, working 
most the time was not enthu- 
siastically teaching and 
dents, busy was researching 
the proper sense, writing and editing 
books and studies and teaching, that 
did not engage hour after hour small 
talk that takes much time many pro- 
fessors. was not joiner. avoided 
far possible being drawn into two 
activities that have grown into colossal 
importance university life: work 
committees and public relations. addi- 
tion and along with his research, Dr. 
Bolton taught and inspired thousands 
students, wrote and published numbers 
volumes history, translated and 
edited many more, and sent out from 
his seminars more Ph.D.’s than any 
other professor the West. 

Another great man, Frederick 
Turner Wisconsin and Harvard, like 
Bolton used original sources almost ex- 
clusively went along the line 
discovery. Like Bolton too taught 
and inspired many students. Also, 
sent out many Ph.D.’s make names 
for themselves the history field. Un- 
like Bolton, published few 
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brief studies and small book the 
American Nation Series, Rise the 
table, the late Albert Bushnell Hart, the 
editor the series, would announce that 
had done one great thing. When 
asked what was, would hilariously 
reply, made Turner write book.” 

the other hand, the line dis- 
covery for many persons will not regu- 
larly experiment nor the con- 
tinued use original sources. will 
most often going into what has 
been compiled, systematized, thought out 
and written from what pure research has 
some time revealed. Many persons 
who comparatively little 
search are broader and better able 
interpret and educationally use the re- 
sults pure research than are many who 
are limited their pre-occupation with 
it. 

The versatile scholar great 
teacher, the late Henry Morse Stephens 
the University California, Berke- 
ley, did little research publication 
after was thirty years age. This re- 
markable man was above all dedicated 
university and public teaching. 
held teachers and teaching all levels 
high esteem. his brief address 
given each year from the steps South 
Hall the graduating class the pause 
here its campus pilgrimage, this 
scholar who had association with the 
great many fields, told the graduating 
class members that teaching was the 
greatest career all. Dr. Stephens’ en- 
cyclopedic knowledge the fields 
history and literature, his breadth 
understanding, and his impact stu- 
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dents and the public did not result from 
feverishly engaging narrow research 
great part the time with publication 
this and that time program 
prescribed from above. resulted from 
going along the line discovery his 
contacts with young and old, from his 
continued search for truth the accumu- 
lated knowledge and wisdom the ages, 
and from painstaking preparation 
himself for lectures university classes, 
large small, and public assemblies. 

What important for our purposes 
making reference the three men 
named first all that they were per- 
mitted themselves. the second 
place, all three them were great 
teachers. Thirdly, they did pure research 
they went along the line discovery 
different way. Lastly, they published 
they did not publish they willed it. 
isn’t numbers places the present 


Some Conclusions Teaching and 
Research Universities 
and Colleges 


Certainly must accepted, and with 
reason, that research carried freely 
faculty the areas which they 
are teaching, was the case with Bolton 
and Turner, will make them better teach- 
ers and likewise benefit their institutions. 
Otherwise, however, are the results 
where there emphasis from above, 
with threatening undertones, about pub- 
lication research results time 
schedule the interest accumulating 
titles for prestige and promotion ends. 
From this may result some good, but 
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most certainly, much useless publication, 
men who lack the talent for, in- 
terest in, this kind show. 

The pressure administrative de- 
mand for publication time schedule 
may, and often does, bring mental con- 
fusion the individual. the process, 
dedicated teaching likely sub- 
ordinated activity carried for 
material ends. some instances, the 
illusion may created that teaching 
impediment progress for the in- 
dividual, when professor cer- 
tain campus remarked disgust that 
didn’t have meet his classes 
could get something done. 

Recognition the importance re- 
search university professors for them- 
selves and their institutions, being 
given this article, admits justifica- 
tion for the present subordination 
teaching research and publication 
many our institutions, nor for the 
rating faculty standing publication 
quantity, nor for the creation institu- 
tional atmosphere which exalts research 
and the researcher and disdains teaching 
and the teachers. does not sanction the 
practice some quarters putting the 
stamp inferiority high class teach- 
ers saying them that they have 
published little, nor instilling fear 
and cupidity faculty members 
rigidly appraising their standing the 
basis publication according time 
schedule. 

this point, the writer hazards say- 
ing categorically that there should 
blanket rule stated implied 
search and publication college and 
university where teaching the chief 
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business faculty the education 
youth. rule this kind makes the 
chief end for faculty publication with- 
out proper consideration the univer- 
sity’s end product, the students. fails 
recognize that more difficult 
carry research some fields than 
others; that some persons are 
areas where projects the nature the 
case are long range ones with publica- 
tion five, ten, fifteen years; that 
others work where short range studies 
make frequent publication normal. 
These considerations support the affirma- 
tion that requirement research with 
publication arbitrary intervals 
sine qua non for possible promotion 
sabbatical leave mark conformity 
which one the curses our age. 

too many cases, the lure prestige 
and power for universities and individ- 
ual faculty members has been making 
ill wind that affecting the zeal for 
learning and for teaching campus. 
making many places the position 
and advancement faculty depend 
largely enmeshment committee 
work, immersion public relations that 
for the most part have relation 
caring for the university’s chief business, 
and research and publication, now 
fetish, teaching has been falling into the 
inferior place made for administra- 
tive practice. University promotion 
cies are largely responsible for the pres- 
ent subordination teachers and teach- 
ing many universities. 

Individual students for 
versities and colleges primarily function 
are crowding the doors these institu- 
tions have transmitted them sectors 
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knowledge that today grow in- 
credible rate, this momentous day, 
considerable portion the students are 
facing the questions education with 
personal concern. Many them are cry- 
ing out for more and better teaching. 
Their estimate faculty worth based 
grasp subject matter and instruc- 
tional ability the teachers rather than 
their research activities. the face 
this, all elements total campus 
life should arranged serve the end 
product, the individual students. 

There crying need our univer- 
sities for awareness that the work 
classrooms, laboratories 
forms the core university life, and 
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that institutional responsibilities cannot 
met unless teaching made inspire 
the students, excite them intellectual 
curiosity, creative work, and the 
dignity independent thinking. This 
can accomplished only where the tone 
set dedicated faculty inspires respect 
for the sort persons they are, thus 
making the encounter students with 
them classroom, conferences, 
laboratories, effect the unfolding the 
students’ lives. With all this dicta- 
torial pressures for publication teach- 
ers according kind and quantity should 
seen unwonted interference with 
the chief function educational institu- 
tions this demanding age. 


must recognize that the United States has concluded rather 
free and easy epoch our national history challenge our mode and 
standards living—not only from the Soviets but also from newly devel- 
oping countries every continent, each awakening fresh hopes and aspi- 
nology. 
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More Make-Believe 


Soon there will attics any more; 


Instead the auctioneer has reaped store 


sleigh bells, rocking horses, parasols, 


Tin soldiers, powder horns and china dolls. 


Today the ranch house mushrooms the scene: 


The tribal spider has room spin, 
Hornets may fume but find place nest; 


These attic tenants now are dispossessed. 


child today has ten electric toys, 
rumpus room for noisy girls and boys, 
Perhaps will swamp this generation, 


Our very dreams obsessed automation. 
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New Perspectives the Education 


the 


Gifted 


Warp 


Introduction 


that America has failed 
utilize its human resources wisely, 
especially with respect the care de- 
voted the discovery and development 
the intellectual powers and tal- 
ents latent its youth, has become star- 
tlingly clear the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury struggle for advantage among na- 
tions. The national shock which followed 
upon finding our own scientific and tech- 
nological progress paralleled exceeded 
nations striving for increased domain 
the modern world, has had least one 
fortunate consequence for education, that 
public will and demand support 
the educator’s quest provide excep- 
tional education for those exceptional 
capabilities, The inadequacy the typi- 
cal school regimen preparing able 
youth for the demanding and creative 
social roles which they typically face 
adults, and for their own more generous 
self-realization human beings, was 
recognized educational theorists for 
many, many years before the present 
crisis. Only with sustained public under- 
standing and support, however, could 
the schools begin and can they now ex- 
pand upon efforts find significant 
means for up-grading the educational 
process meet these needs. 

However, the nature the problem 
such magnitude that mere re- 
arrangements among the present educa 


tional practices will scarcely The 
breakthrough education that has been 
variously called for Lippmann, Co- 
nant, and other insightful observers 
American public education demands ex- 
traordinary imagination. Only thinking 
the sort that Harold Rugg has termed 
“radical—of the root” likely pro- 
vide the fresh orientation necessary 
lift the American school forward into the 
space age the differential education 
that topmost percentage its youth 
which need not, and should not, 
bound the limited potentiality the 
school curriculum that serves the middle 
mass future citizenry. The untapped 
intellectual potential the 
ceptive American youth can and 
should developed advance the 
welfare, not only their own nation, 
but mankind generally. 

What, then, would the nature 
such unaccustomed ways thinking 
about the educative process for excep- 
tional youth? our contention that 
the breakthrough must come both 
the level educational aim, and that 
the corresponding processes through 
which the enlarged vision imple- 
mented. have attempted this 
presentation examine three elements 
the conception upon which practices 
the contemporary American school are 
based, with view toward suggesting 
through these the type emergent 
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thought that must applied all ele- 
ments the educational endeavor 
geared the current mandate. 
shall call these points view “Per- 
spectives,” the sense that they attempt 
represent both ideas themselves 
essential the task, and plane 
thought concerning knowledge and its 
uses not presently active the develop- 
ment the most common school cur- 


Perspective One: Treatment 
the Enriched 
Curriculum 

The division into unit courses 
knowledge selected from the cumulative 
cultural heritage, with the attendant 
practice electing from these courses 
secondary levels schooling, allows 
for missing strands the whole cloth 
knowledge. The purposes more 
fitting education for the gifted, then, 
can better served conception 
the curriculum throughout the period 
general education divided into broad 
segments, allowing for economy edu- 
cational planning, assignment, 
praisal progress. Traditionally, higher 
education has been considered divide 
into major fields such the humanities, 
the natural sciences, inclusive sometimes 
mathematics, and the social sciences. 

Since intensive and extensive adapta- 
tions the curriculum, well the 

*These principles are developed 
chiefly the general education intellectually 
superior students, rather than the training 
specific recognized that children 
with superior talent given fields tend possess 
superior general level intelligence, well, 
rather than inferior, They would, therefore, 


also subject these principles, the extent 
their intellectual capacity. 


integration more than one field 
knowledge, involves cutting 
course boundaries presently conceived, 
such broad division more manage- 
able, Accordingly recommended that 
teachers the elementary school level 
and the secondary, and the general col- 
lege level well, plan enrichment units 
integral four areas: (1) the Hu- 
manities, including Language 
Literature, Foreign Languages, Aesthet- 
ics, Logic, etc.; (2) Mathematics; (3) 
the Natural Sciences; and (4) the Social 
Sciences, including History, Govern- 
ment, Economics, Geography, etc. 

further appropriate, rather than 
that the gifted youth investigate only 
certain discrete bodies knowledge 
from these broad areas, that should 
led toward perspective upon epis- 
temological branches. The intellectually 
superior likely be, and 
should treated life-long learner, 
tending engage throughout his life 
the continuing expansion his 
edge. Thus choice can made the 
teacher against leading the child ex- 
plicitly through all phases selected 
subject matter desirable for learning, 
favor adequate introductions embrac- 
ing all areas knowledge, typical prob- 
and techniques peculiar these 
broad fields, and interrelationships that 
exist among them. Specific fact and prin- 
ciple within the various phases given 
subject such Physics, Grammar, 
Political Science can learned the 
bright student quite largely through his 
own efforts. The school’s chief respon- 
sibility should lie the artful and 
adequate introduction all fields 
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knowledge proper perspective with 
respect techniques, problems, applica- 
tions, and interrelationships, leaving the 
acquisition presently appropriate 
body fact largely individual peer 
group pursuit, and trusting that through 
the perspectives established upon all 
knowledge, successive acquisition fact 
and principle within any area concern 
the individual can and will accom- 
plished. 

Accordingly, electives from the broad 
fields would largely eliminated, 
the interest pursuing the manner 
indicated all bodies knowledge within 
these areas, The gifted youth prac- 
tical effect would, instead electing 
either Biology Chemistry Physics 
Geology, required know the 
facts from all these which pertain 
his present developed capacity func- 
need. These extensive levels 
understanding pertain both the su- 
perior learner’s unique manner learn- 
ing and his needs the advancement 
and complicated applications thereof. 

Still third treatment knowledge 
appears pertain. The highly selective 
content from the entire realm 
edge subject area that finds its way 
into the standard school text concerned 
chiefly with the present state 
edge, contemporaneous fact and princi- 
ple. This singular type emphasis fails 
continuously unfolding, and particularly 
dependent upon the efforts and the 
imagination men and women past 
and present times. the contrary, 
knowledge appears generally pre- 
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sented state affairs that exists 
presently form not especially ex- 
pected change with time, least 
with understandings presented 
how the individual can cope with 
changes. 

The the various academic 
disciplines fruitful presenting de- 
veloping knowledge evolutionary 
process, idea built upon idea the minds 
men, progressive movement 
which not unrealistic expect that 
the talented youth today will take 
rightful place. 

The full application this principle, 
again, bespeaks somewhat radical de- 
parture from pedagogical methods 
common use for the generality, the 
uniqueness the capacity level the 
superior learner and his anticipated so- 
cial role dictating the changed procedure. 
Summarily, the differences involve utili- 
zing the teacher’s skills and mature in- 
sights for providing introduction and 
perspectives upon all adventures 
knowledge that lie ahead, forms un- 
derstanding that cannot acquired 
economically individual pursuit, and 
the greater utilization the child’s own 
capacity for one-to-one acquisition fact 
and principle. this rearrangement 
curricular economy, the broader scope 
that indicated can accomplished, 
and the concomitant learnings for the 
developing individual will yield increas- 
ing freedom from the necessity for di- 
rect instruction. This form “prepara- 
tion for life” both possible and 


Hollingworth was possibly the first 
discover the practical school setting, how special 
groups bright children were immediately recep- 
tive the search for origins things generally. 
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pertinent for the education the gifted, 
the education the generality. 


Perspective Two: Education the 

Abstract for the Intellectually Able 

The role direct experience the 
learning process well recognized 
modern school practices. The sand table, 
the field trip, the school laboratory all 
testify imbedded respect for the 
inductive mode education, the de- 
velopment the abstract concept 
way concrete experience, “Learning 
doing” is, virtually cornerstone 
the school process today. 

Furthermore, whereas general 
the experience the individual broadens 
with age and education, tends 
summon past concrete experience the 
present situation and thus minimize 
the need for some levels concreteness, 
the need for the direct experience 
doing with ideas and problems 
learned remains essential even the top 
level complexity. The medical stu- 
dent “interns”; the young lawyer prac- 
tices partnership; the doctoral student 
research principles practices the design 
and conduct experiments; short, 
concrete, direct performance 
realm real things and situations 
essential learning the new what- 
ever age stage advancement the 
learning might occur. 

However, the necessary ratio 
amount concrete experience the in- 
tellective ramification that experience 
the development generalizations 
variable factor the learning situa- 
tion. rough negative correlation 
suggested between the intelligence 


the individual and the amount con- 
crete experience essential the under- 
suggested that all points the educa- 
tive process where the concrete can 
abbreviated for gifted youth, recog- 
nition its diminished necessity, that 
this accomplished, the interest 
utilizing the saved time pursuits more 
nearly essential the fullest rounding 
the intellectually superior youth’s 
understanding. 

The presentation curricular ma- 
terial text and lecture should 
couched level generalization that 
recognizes the amount direct experi- 
ence that the gifted individual will have 
undergone formal school and informal 
environment, and tend bring the 
learning situation. Textbooks written 
advanced levels, encyclopedic articles 
specific problems (these being noted for 
compactness and comprehensiveness), 
and original writings critics, histor- 
ians, and scientists the level the 
academic and professional world, dis- 
tinct from the standard textual presenta- 
tion—all these are indicated more 
likely approximate convenient ratio 
between the concrete and the abstract 
than does the text and lesson presenta- 
tion, normal grade levels, through 
which the generality are schooled. 

Yet further use the abstraction 
possesses fascinating educational poten- 
tial. his Education the Cultiva- 
tion Higher Mental Processes, pub- 
lished 1936, Charles Hubbard Judd 
spoke the end and goal all 
education (as) the development sys- 
tems ideas which can carried over 
from the situations which they were 
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acquired, other situations.” “Systems 
general ideas illuminate and clarify 
human experiences,” Judd says, “by rais- 
ing them the level abstract, general- 
ized, conceptual understanding.” This 
concept, hold, relates more realisti- 
cally the education for creative and 
productive behavior intellectually su- 
perior individuals, than the possible 
attainment all children. 

Instruction ideas such, and 
their relative magnitudes, and curricular 
level ideational structure should con- 
tribute the ability reconstruct, 
apply, and produce originate novel 
conceptions and practices. the educa- 
tion the gifted, the “idea” can and 
should receive central emphasis. Gifted 
children reach out for ideas; and thought 
terms ideas, opposed the ma- 
instruments 
following from them appeals their 
intellectual interest. Thus the idea 
psychological measurement likely 
attractive, addition the study and 
application instruments measure- 
ment; the idea electricity con- 
trolled natural energy, addition 
the mechanics control; the idea 
social security, and on, infinitum. 
Such ideas exist every subject area. 
They are found the history the 
subject, from which history “creative 
moments” may selected for particu- 
lar examination, The isolation “great 
experiments” Psychology Phys- 
ics contains the same potentiality. Re- 
flection upon major and minor dis- 
coveries the development man’s 
complex technology, upon “accidents 
that have influenced history,” are further 
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indications the educational potential 
the selection ideas per for study. 
Instruction ideas such these would 
contribute, held, the facility 
the superior individual reckoning with 
generic ideas such, among which ideas 
and which levels thought, origina- 
tion likely eventuate. 

conclusion these particulars, 
follows that the representation 
edge acquired the gifted youth should 
take the more general and the more ab- 
stract form, and should reveal under- 
standings terms such systems 
ideas. Expectations the teacher that 
classroom contributions 
reports reflect the higher intellectual 
process are appropriate; merely average 
quality thought and performance are 
not appropriate, and should not ac- 
ceptable. like fashion, teacher-made 
tests, should contain exercises which tap 
the superiority the gifted through 
discussions which demand greater pre- 
cision significant fact, more elaborate 
cognizance the related variables 
problem, more penetrating inference be- 
yond fact, and more responsible judg- 
ment. Without such advanced expecta- 
tions all levels the educative proc- 
ess, the education the gifted falls 
short evoking his finest potential, and 
school experiences, rather, conduce 
toward his mediocrity. 


Perspective Three: Universal Orienta- 
tion for World Leadership 


The final suggestive “perspective” 
treated here relates man’s capacity 
for enlarging upon that. particular body 
culture into which the individual 
born, toward understanding and ap- 
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preciation for all human culture. The- 
ories social parallelism suggest the in- 
herent relationship between schools and 
their supporting societies. defen- 
sible primary consideration that publicly 
supported institutions loyally sustain the 
basic beliefs and practices the parent 
society. There philosophical sanction, 
however, for progressive reconstruction 
within the democratic society, move- 
ment that anticipates each stage 
more perfect implementation the 
democratic idea. extension the 
same position brings the fore the idea 
evolving relationships the inter- 
national arena. world contracted 
media transportation and communica- 
tion, and possessed power devices 
which threaten the survival nations, 
world view seems urged upon men 
generally, and especially upon their 
leaders. virtue his capacity for 
learning, his ability acquire that 
subtlety understanding and that flexi- 
bility response necessary ade- 
quate reckoning with ideologies interna- 
tional scope, and virtue the 
probabilities that men his caliber are 
destined reckon therewith, rea- 
sonable that the school conduce toward 
the development responsible attitudes 
and information cognizant the reali- 
ties present and emerging relation- 
ships among nations. Justifiably, world 
needs will first considered the 
present welfare the parent society 
concerned; beyond this, real possibilities 
more adequate international relation- 
ships should explicit 

practical effects upon the school 
program, this would mean that those 


studies grounded Western culture 
alone would now accompanied 
others exploring the determinants 
Oriental and Slavic civilizations. Rela- 
tionships significant those which 
brought into the American school cur- 
riculum reflection European cul- 
tures, now exist between this country 
and newer national forces. “Modern 
languages” curricular concept 
should expanded include lan- 
guages other than the conventional 
French, German, and Spanish, for in- 
stance, justifiable theoretical grounds. 
International politics, law, 
omy; anthropology, generic studies 
the nature human nature, and soci- 
ology—concepts from such disciplines, 
adapted functionally the age level 
the child and youth, are inexcusably 
omitted from educational substance 
offered the abler child, particularly 
favor experiences far less significant 
which presently crowd his school day. 
statement from the Educational 
cies Commission specifically directed 
this 


Far too many Americans positions 


influence both government service and 
private life are handicapped 
cient acquaintance with foreign cultures 
and inadequate command any foreign 
language. That our leaders the future 
may not handicapped, the schools and 
colleges must give them today the kind 
education that clearly indicated the 


Education for frontier roles all 
phases human culture suggests con- 
Educational Policies Commission, Education 


the Gifted (Washington, D.C., National Edu- 
cation Association, 1950), 
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tinuous development the capacity for 
evaluating observations 
tion, testing these against various sanc- 
tions and view various purposes, 
and re-ordering through discussion the 
contemporaneous state affairs im- 
proved harmony with chosen purposes. 
This conscious ideational management 
the objects and institutions man’s 
affairs, the management pro- 
gressive and constructive, demands im- 
plicit explicit awareness criteria 
which human institutions, given exist- 
ences, are evaluated; and understand- 
ing means through which the revi- 
sion these elements the real world 
affairs can accomplished. 

sum, this principle indicates that 
the superior abilities characteristic the 
gifted child should related through 
the educative process the probable 
role reconstruction world affairs 
which, more than proportionate 
share, will thrust upon the gifted in- 
dividual. Preparation for leadership 
the international scene urges insight into 
the historical foundations societies, 
and the dynamics upon which they are 
maintained. Ideals generic his own 
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society must recokned with those 
others, and the education the gifted 
child can serve him best includes 
experiences designed produce the 
skills and the understandings basic 
such reckoning. 


have attempted demonstrate 
through these three illustrations how 
various educational aims and practices 
must re-examined order meet 
the challenge education for the in- 
tellectually superior youth 
throughout our schools today. These 
emerging social philosophers 
ural scientists have tremendous ca- 
pacity for ingesting and for transmuting 
culture, and turning human advan- 
tage. Let those charged with the re- 
sponsibility for arranging formal school 
experiences which will capitalize ade- 
quately upon this biological potential, 
not fail through limited imagination. 
Theirs great task; they have the 
public will behind them now never 
What will history have say 
the manner which they carry this re- 
sponsibility? 


know safe depository the ultimate powers the society but 
the people JEFFERSON 
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Who will lead? 
Who will blast the clarion, transmit the light, 


this quagmire senseless strife? 


Forgetfulness covers graves along the Marne, 
Feelings for ashes Dachau lie limbo, 
But the bleeding child Taipei warm, 


The Cypriot’s leg still smarts from lead. 


Will you lead? 
You, whose minds receive ministrations, 
faces bespeak the graspings truth, 


Will you the Messiah Jazztime? 


Reprinted from High Points, publication the Board Education the city 
New York, May 1959. 


Schools without Teachers 


Freperick REDEFER 


REMEMBER the day—a bright clear 
early fall day—the high school 
youngsters going school gangs, 
couples, alone, they all over the 
world. The building, except for its 
modern lines, glass windows behind 
which there were textured blinds, 
looked like many other school buildings. 
approached the main entrance, but 
one else was using it. Evidently all the 
faculty had preceded and were 
busily work classrooms. entered 
and saw neon sign, “Visitors.” found 
myself seated the office the prin- 
cipal. The sign his desk read “Edu- 
cational Control Coordinator.” 

After some pleasantries, Albert 
Doddard remarked, 

“We are delighted have you visit 
us. are not the latest electronic 
education. Our school plant five years 
old, but does lend itself pretty well 
our program. Would you like see 
our Coordinating Control Room?” 

walked down the hall, sug- 
gested that would like see what was 
necessary know something about their 
program. This was one the schools 
supported foundation grants de- 
velop electronic devices mass educa- 
tion. entered what might have been 
the gymnasium. The walls and ceiling 
were covered with sound absorbing, 
draped material. All across the side 
the room there were banks television 
screens, five high. did not count them, 


but they must have numbered more 
than one hundred. the floor there 
were hundred tables. each 
table there were six tape recorders plain- 
visible. Each table had control boards 
with levers and lights several banks. 
the right side the gymnasium—I 
mean—the Control Room, there were 
several projection rooms equipped are 
most broadcasting studios, the other 
side, there were panels switch boards 
with T.V. screens marked Channel 
Channel and Channel III. There 
was room whose sign read “Controlled 
Subliminal Room.” There was large 
clock hanging down from the ceiling 
showing the time 8:40 A.M., with 
second hand green that clicked off 
the seconds its round. 

The room was There were 
few persons, both men and women, 
moving from table table, changing 
levers after glancing cards their 
hands. One T.V. studio was lighted and 
saw the usual bustle moving 
cameras persons with large earphones 
through which they must have been re- 
ceiving directions. 

“This our coordinating control 
room—the educating heart our pro- 
gram. will explain you little 
later, after have talked the students. 
School starts You will see how 
take attendance. Make yourself home. 
Please not touch any tables levers 
because that might alter set programs, 
and would have difficulty making 
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corrections. After classes have 
you may talk any these assistants. 
are still somewhat old-fashioned 
that begin school nine and have 
five fifty-minute class periods. Please ex- 
cuse for moment.” 

Dr. Doddard walked toward the 
lighted T.V. broadcasting studio. 

bell rang. The clock showed A.M. 
voice counted. One—, two—, three—. 
When the counting reached ten, buz- 
zer sounded: Instantly, all the T.V. sets 
were lighted and found myself look- 
ing into more than one hundred class- 
rooms via closed circuit television. 
could not watch more than one set 
time, but when did, the classes 
looked like any other classroom that 
had seen many many times. One thing 
was different. There was not teacher 
any class. Yes—I glanced hurriedly 
all the T.V. screens—no teachers. 
noticed that all the assistants the 
floor who had been busy setting levers 
and tapes were now watching certain 
groups classes that seemed con- 
nected with the tables that the assistant 
supervised, 

Another bell rang softly. 

watched class and noted that 
the sound the bell each member 
reached forward and pressed button 
his desk. All was silent except ma- 
chine far corner that was noisily 
dropping cards into file. 

assistant near whispered. 

“Attendance. used have teacher 
assistants this chore, but that method 
wasted time and money. Now it’s all 
two minutes have all 
attendance taken and recorded stu- 


dents and class with all the percent- 
ages recorded the master cards re- 
quired the State.” 

All eyes now turned toward the 
lighted T.V. studio the right. heard 
Dr. Doddard speaking. 

“Good morning, students. have 
special announcements for the day ex- 
cept remind you that tonight play 
football the High School 
Memorial stadium. Students will ad- 
mitted their G.O. identification. 
expect win tonight.” 

continued talk, but atten- 
tion was called the assistants who were 
now moving among the tables, pulling 
lever and then looking T.V. 
screen. When they did so, the picture 
the T.V. screen changed from class- 
the classroom, and saw Dr. Doddard’s 
image each one. assistant near 
spoke softly. 

“See the red dot under the screen and 
its degree brightness. That checks 
whether the sound works and indicates 
its volume. could not have all these 
sets booming this Control Room 
the same time, Each assistant hears the 
classroom T.V. set through his ear- 
phones.” 

Dr. Doddard was continuing. 

“Senior science students will take 
test their physics units fourth period. 
Tests will distributed teaching 
assistant. Before these students leave 
this afternoon, grades will posted 
the usual place. customary, those who 
not receive passing score will repeat 
this unit short course beginning 


Monday. 
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“Those students listed under ‘tutor- 
ing’ will report the tutor’s room for 
taped quiz assignments and corrective 
lessons beginning Wednesday. 

“We have visitor today, Dr. Fred- 
erick Redefer, whom asking 
tell you about New York University 
during the usual noon hour broadcast. 

“Thank you.” 

Now there was much activity the 
Control Room. Assistants moved quickly 
from table table. looked the bank 
T.V. screens. some classes, saw 
students adjusting ear phones their 
heads. other classes, note books were 
taken out and lecture attention assumed. 
There was occasional student who 
fixed her hair adjusted his tie. Things 
pretty normal the classrooms. 

Dr. Doddard emerged from the 
studio room and joined me. mo- 
tioned raised seat where could 
see the whole room, and sat down beside 
me. front were sets ear- 
phones and switchboard with numbers 
over each plug. 


may look strange and weird,” 
said. “Everybody says when they visit 
for the first time, but always tell 
them look the T.V. screens and not 
these control tables. you look the 
screens you will see classrooms you 
have always seen classrooms. You will 
see boys and girls listening lectures 
master teachers, not average medi- 
ocre teachers. You will see master teach- 
ers demonstrating blackboards and 
laboratory tables. You will see excel- 
lent visual materials field trips be- 
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cause the T.V. camera can take 
our students anywhere. You will see 
boys and girls receiving remedial in- 
struction, taped their special needs. 
You will see education—better educa- 
tion—as you have always seen it.” 

paused let his point sink in. 
Then motioned assistant who 
evidently understood what wanted 
because began pressing levers the 
tables near 

“There. Look those five classes. 
Look the screens under column IX.” 

looked and saw five classes boys 
and girls intently watching T.V. 
Some were writing note 
books. Others were listening intently. 
There were one two who looked 
bored one apt see all classes. 
There was click and the class image 
was turned off, and the screens now 
saw teacher talking the T.V. screens 
all five classes. 

“Put the earphones and plug 
any outlet under Dr. Doddard 
said. 

did and heard the voice Pro- 
fessor Black explaining theorem 
geometry. went the board 
illustrate his discussion. The camera fol- 
lowed him. 

“Professor Black the best mathe- 
matics teacher the state. 
master geometry. Look over the T.V. 
Board, Channel II. You see, this pro- 
gram comes from the State Depart- 
ment Education. Professor Black 
teaching geometry mathematics classes 
every school the state. Every high 
school now has this master teacher 
geometry its faculty. 
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“Look the classes under column 
You see Dr. Louise Rochquette 
‘Conversational 
taught master teacher who can 
speak French correctly. Here, plug 
one the X’s.” 

glanced the T.V. screens under 
column and saw teacher whose pic- 
ture appeared three the five T.V. 
screens under plugged ear- 
phones and heard her conversation 
with the students. The French was 
spoken clearly and distinctly. under- 
stood most what she said even with 
very limited knowledge the lan- 
guage. listened for some time. 

“Excellent. Don’t you think so?” Dr. 
Doddard continued. “Again, State De- 
partment program—three times week. 
What improvement over those hun- 
dreds French teachers who came 
with two years French grammar. 
Every child the State now better 
off under television teaching, and yet 
doesn’t seem very different than the 
classrooms you and were in.” 

listened some more and watched the 
three T.V. screens. assistant the 
floor would switch the screen from 
teacher class various times 
could see what were the reactions the 
class. noticed that two T.V. screens 
under Column did not show Dr, 
Rochquette teaching, but showed two 
classes where all the students had ear 
phones on, some were writing, some 
were listening intently. 

“What about those two classes?” 
voice might re-echo into 
classes from hundred T.V. screens. 


“Oh, yes. forgot tell you. They 
are drill classes. You see, these students 
did not pass the test for understanding 
French conversation, 
scores indicated areas weakness. You 
see those two tables,” said, pointing 
right, “these classes are receiving 
instruction via special tape records made 
correct the mistakes they seem 
making. you see there are five the 
six tapes operating? Each tape has been 
connected the earphones those in- 
dividual students who need this particu- 
lar lesson. This was set according card 
charts the assistant early this morn- 
ing. The remedial tapes were made 
especially the State Department 
Education. 

“There. You see that student 
class X-3 has question. Now the as- 
sistant has connected his earphones with 
his desk speaker and talking this 
student alone. one else the class 
disturbed the questions this stu- 
dent. course, two have questions 
the same time they must wait their 
turn. There—the question seems have 
been answered, The student continues 
listen his taped remedial lesson. 
Very effective, isn’t it?” 

nodded. 

the morning passed. After Dr. 
Doddard left sat fascinated watch- 
ing entire school once. plugged 
column III listen social science 
lectures Greek civilization. Classes 
column were studying the Ameri- 
can novel, and under column XVI three 
classes were receiving lab instructions 
biology. listened what transpired 
these classrooms. The assistants the 
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floor kept moving about, now setting 
levers replacing tapes. Now very 
active. Now silently watching those hun- 
dred screens across the wall. 


noon, was taken into the tele- 
vision studio, and spoke all the stu- 
dents about the School Education, 
New York University. was not com- 
fortable making this talk because 
felt though were talking about the 
past, and these students were having 
time understanding what 
was talking about did understand- 
ing education this electronic age. Al- 
though felt could take more 
watching hundred classrooms, re- 
turned the Education Control Room, 
fascinated, repelled and overcome. 

P.M. the lights the Con- 
trolled Subliminal Room were switched 
on, and several persons adjusted board 
which was printed large letters 
“Read Shakespeare tonight.” Dr. Dod- 
dard saw the direction glance and 
explained. 

“Subliminal education. found 
that suggesting class their les- 
son assignment, got outside class 
work done with less resentment. All the 
students English III will receive this 
suggestion subliminally during one hour 
broadcasting this afternoon. They 
won’t aware because flash 
this suggestion into their regular pro- 
gram without interrupting their lessons. 
This evening, these students will say- 
ing their parents, ‘Think read 
some Shakespeare tonight. Sort 


good Joe.’ 
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“Of course, have use this sub- 
liminal education carefully. the 
experimental stage, but had been de- 
veloped now, all the trouble with 
the student body Central High 
School, Little Rock, could have been 
avoided, All they would have had 
was motivate the students the right 
way subliminal motivation. 
course, use this room and its flash 
messages The students know 
it, but they don’t seem care. 
After all, part their whole cul- 
ture pattern present.” 

watched, fascinated and when the 
clock with its circling second hand told 
the school day was over, still sat 
there, unaffected the pinching gave 
leg make certain was alive. 

Over tea the principal’s—I mean 
the Educational Control Coordinator’s 
office—I recovered. 

“How did this all happen?” asked. 

“Well, just sort happened. You 
see, education was developed and 
pushed the answer the threatened 
teacher shortage. all the excitement 
and experimentation T.V. education, 
was found that T.V. could take the 
place teachers classrooms with 
ill effects the learning students. 
Whether was elementary school, 
college university classrooms, stu- 
dents subjected T.V. teaching knew 
much the end the semester stu- 
dents who had teacher. made 
difference whether the subject was 
ing American Civilization, objective 
tests indicated that via T.V., teacher 
could teach thirty three hundred. 
Why not three thousand thirty thou- 
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sand? The logic this was mass T.V. 
teaching. 

“Furthermore, this concept ‘master 
teaching’ sold many school board 
electronic education. first few 
schools and colleges tried it—then city 
school systems experimented with T.V. 
supported the financial assistance 
the Foundation for Better Education. 
just spread and spread. 

“Tape records were tried too for in- 
dividual and group instruction and 
one school, quizz juke boxes replaced 
teacher aids and remedial lessons. 

“Teachers weren’t thrown out 
work exactly. They were employed 
Recorders and Control Room Assistants. 
They helped make the individualized 
tape lessons. When they found that 
teachers would not unemployed 
T.V. education, teachers’ associations 
stopped their noisy opposition eiec- 
tronic education. They ceased 
Egyptian-minded about the introduc- 
tion something new. And the public 
became convinced popular magazines 
repeated the news releases the Foun- 
dation for Better Education. 

“Now with twice many students 
the public schools the United States, 
are doing better job educating 
boys and girls, doing better quality job 
and with fewer teachers the profes- 
sion. There are fewer teachers, for those 
who remain are master teachers. Others 
are now Assistants and Recorders the 
educational control rooms.” 


“But wasn’t this—isn’t this expensive 
—too costly? Where did the money 


March 


come from?” was puzzled. 

“Savings,” replied Dr. Doddard. 
“Savings teacher salaries, Think 
over. This state has permanent 
five ‘master’ geometry teachers teach 
geometry all the high schools the 
state. Some the ‘master teachers’ 
that broadcast are longer living but 
their master teaching has been preserved 
kinescopes that still use. some 
regions like the Inland Empire, cen- 
tral staff does for all the schools 
four states. The same economies were 
practiced the colleges. course, 
there was high initial expenditure, but 
two years this was paid off instruc- 
tional savings.” 

Dr. Doddard smiled, fact chuckled, 
continued, “One saving that the 
colleges and the high schools had not 
counted was T.V. football contests. 
Too bad you can’t come the stadium 
tonight see how works, tell 
you about it. 

“Colleges and secondary schools that 
built large stadiums felt they had 
use them. They erected large cineram- 
television screen all across the sta- 
dium, and this they broadcast foot- 
ball game via television. Tonight our 
students will there cheering for our 
team. Only two teams play the entire 
country, but this contest broadcast 
stadiums and alumni homes. Color fil- 
ters give the colors alma mater 
the jerseys Everyone cheers 
for the team, They wear ‘W’s’ 
their sweaters and when the 
team wins, everyone happy. ‘They’ 
are always the other fellows. far 
the four years T.V. football contests 
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have won more often than ‘They.’ 
Everyone celebrates the end the 
season and one mad anyone else. 
course, once while ‘They’ wins. 
Then everyone sad, but only for 
week.” 

Doddard chuckled again. “How did 
get off this? Oh, know. There was 
saving this substitution. more 
stadiums had built. Football 
coaches’ salaries, subsidized scholarships 
and all the All the alumni could 
see the game home bar they 
could come out and cheer with the 
undergraduate. worked well in- 
creasing alumni contributions. 

“Another real saving was the first 
two years college. Instead build- 
ing hundreds junior colleges meet 
the tidal wave student enrollment, 
all courses for the first two years are 
now telecast right into the students’ 
homes. Tests are given and some 
professional education. Some 
don’t. The saving—it was billions, 
and the federal government had ad- 
vance only fraction this saving 
finance the construction T.V. stations 
and pay the comparatively small 
‘master teacher’ faculty who now give 
the first two years college education 
home.” 
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“But, aren’t there some handicaps?” 
inquired, 

suppose so. the social sciences, 
there tendency for only popular 
viewpoints presented over T.V. 
When you deal with the mass, you 
can’t criticize too severely. It’s always 
been true educational television. You 
avoid the important problems man. 
schools was spelling, science and 
mathematics that were first televised. 
Social science was avoided too hot 
handle. colleges was composition 
comparative literature, and largely 
one viewpoint was presented. foun- 
dation has courage enough sponsor 
television educational programs dealing 
with race, religion international un- 
derstanding. But how many teachers 
professors did either? T.V. continues 
present the average and the safe.” 

Our talk drifted many other topics. 
Eventually found myself shaking 
hands with Dr. Doddard the door. 

“By the way, does all this electronic 
education help the students think bet- 
ter, improve their values, lead 
better lives?” asked. 

“You know,” replied Dr. Doddard, 
“You would ask that question. don’t 
think know yet. But undoubtedly, 
someone will soon find out.” 


not what know but what love that 
State Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire 
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Joy Gold Dust 


Rosa 


asked the wind: “Where from here?” 
Sharply the wind responded: fear, 

Run the green edge the sunlit South, 

Joy your heart and laughter your 
Southward with laughter and with joy went, 
Cheering the sad heart and malcontent; 

Until reached the blue rim the sea, 

And all the joy and laughter hushed me. 

“Blue sea,” cried, “where would you have go?” 
Behind Winter wedged path with 
have garments ward off the cold, 

And all pretty sleigh bells have been sold; 

For was running the sunlit South, 


Joy heart and laughter mouth! 


The ocean sighed: “The trail ends where you are— 
Dust the fate man and fallen star... 
But joy you spread shall live, beauty must. 


comet’s tail only sun-flaked dust!” 
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Two Views the Child’s Education 


for Freedom 


Lawson 


Two views: The Republic 
and Rousseau’s Emile both 
consider the educational process, Plato, 
who lived time when Athenian civil- 
ization was going into decline, was 
primarily interested conserving the 
best values—as saw them—which had 
existed Greek culture for the purpose 
fostering state which would endure. 
For Plato, the educational process 
moulding one. Seen this way, schools 
become important tool society, for 
their function conserve its best 
values. What and not learned 
constitutes subject for extensive discus- 
sion The Republic: certain kinds 
stories will have ennobling effect, 
while others will not. Insofar Plato 
aware the significance emulation, 
there much discussion the kinds 
material which the young should 
exposed. 

the root all this discussion 
what has been called Plato’s “Theory 
Forms.” Stated very briefly, this 
theory holds that there are lower and 
higher forms; the lower forms (shad- 
ows and objects) participate 
sively the higher; still 
higher come the realm ideas, 
and the forms participate the ideas. 
the top the ladder Nous, the Idea 
The aim life for Plato, well for 


all others capable realizing this aim, 
was movement from the realm 
forms and particulars ideas and uni- 
versals. There complete system here 
with end goal which absolute. 
The aim the best kind education 
for Plato the guidance young peo- 
ple leadership, philosopher-king- 
ship, and the course this process 
moulding essential, Thus the state 
would preserved, and accordance 
with Plato’s ideas. 

Rousseau also lived time his- 
tory when seemed that venerable in- 
stitutions were crumbling. The French 
monarchy, the Church, the family and 
civil society general were already be- 
ing criticized. Yet, unlike Plato, Rous- 
seau’s educational ideas take radical 
rather than conservative turn. 
actually trying say diametrically the 
opposite what Plato has said. Where 
Plato had regarded the moulding proc- 
necessity and essential the 
preservation what was best the 
state, Rousseau claims that this moulding 
process itself source evil. Chil- 
dren, left themselves, will come 
fathom right from wrong, they will de- 
velop natural appreciation the hu- 
man legacy and rediscover the most 
meaningful values. The leaders so- 
ciety, far from being trained the man- 
ner which Plato suggests, can only come 
true leadership they are enabled 
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avoid the evils artificial social insti- 
tutions. Emile becomes the symbol 
the person educated this fashion. 
Though for Plato the child relatively 
neutral stuff, made what needs 
become view the exigencies 
the situation, for Rousseau young people 
are basically good and may too easily 
become corrupted the state. While 
Plato’s view typically classical insofar 
sets the individual entity 
within the framework envisioned 
perfect, whole state, Rousseau’s view 
typically romantic with individual- 
centered (or child-centered) outlook. 


critique the views: already 
mentioned, Plato’s view education 
predicated upon his theory forms. 
The journey from restricting particulars 
liberating universals graphically de- 
scribed The Republic: Plato describes 
dark, subterranean cave, far the 
back which sit group prisoners 
chained bench, and facing the back 
wall. They have been there all their 
lives. Thrown upon the back the 
wall, though from motion-picture 
projector, are the black shadows fig- 
The people chained the bench 
think that these shadows are real. 
Eventually, one the men manages 
loosen his chains. Once free, turns 
around and proceeds toward the front 
the cave, seeing goes that there 
ledge about half-way between the back 
wall and the cave’s mouth. Over this 
ledge sees little figures. Behind the 
figures, discovers blazing fire which 
responsible for the shadows the 
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wall. struck the fact that while 
all his life has thought the shadows 
real, now knows that has with 
the figures and the blazing fire. But 
moving even closer the mouth the 
cave, comes upon the sun, and real- 
izes that the fire tiny compared with 
the light this final sun. 
has moved from bondage free- 
dom. 

This man has also received his edu- 
cation, moving, sense, from birth 
maturity, and this education final- 
ized his viewing the sun, (Nous). 
Though seems have done all 
this his own, the reality Plato’s 
state all the existing institutions 
exert their influence the individual 
who the process becoming edu- 
cated. This view education also de- 
pends upon dualistic view life, for 
there the world forms (going 
far the little figures behind the ledge) 
well the world ideas (going 
from the little figures the sun), Al- 
though the forms participate the ideas, 
the ideas are actually responsible for the 
forms. The supreme idea the author 
all forms. Thus education for free- 
dom only found the move- 
ment from particulars universals, 
from the “appearance” the “real,” 
from the mutable the immutable, 
from the ephemeral the eternal. 

Unfortunately for Plato, this dual 
world does not need exist. was not 
long before was questioned; for even 
Plato’s pupil Aristotle observed that per- 
haps the ideas were embedded the 
forms, which meant the development 
was rather seen movement 
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from potentialty actuality. Plato’s 
envisioned state depends upon this dual- 
ism; sanctions for human conduct are 
drawn from the realm 
mately, perhaps Plato’s idea 
what real and what merely appear- 
ance. Only all educators were Plato- 
nists would the educational process bear 
any resemblance the one described 
his The Republic. 

can seen that Plato’s state 
philosophically monolithic. Everything 
worthwhile points only one direction. 
There pluralism values, Any- 
thing flux and flow, anything dyna- 
mic, anything which bespeaks life 
force (creative evolution) foreign 
this system, which product Plato’s 
own idealistic rationalism. 

Rousseau likewise concerned with 
freedom and bondage: (His Contrat 
Social begins with the famous words, 
“Man born free, and everywhere 
chains.”) But presents with 
very different picture, since be- 
gins attacking the existing founda- 
rather than preserver. Living over 
two thousand years later than Plato, 
his thinking has been influenced (di- 
rectly indirectly) all the ideas and 
institutions which had arisen since the 
time Some were Christianity, 
Renaissance and Reformation thinking, 
well products earlier thinking 
the eighteenth-century Enlighten- 
ment. Far from championing the state, 
which for Plato includes all other institu- 
tions, Rousseau begins attacking the 
three major institutions his day: the 
family, the State, and the Church. 
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also levels attack the school-sys- 
tem, which underlies these other insti- 
tutions insofar tends preserve 
them. 

Rousseau revolt against all 
society’s institutions. feels that 
can assume the correctness the child’s 
objectives only when allowed 
grow untrammeled anything 
which comes from people and which 
tries mould him. “The natural man 
complete himself”, says Rousseau. 
What the natural man? Here Rous- 
seau appeals nature, which, although 
never entirely clear, comes mean those 
aspects the world which are other 
than “things” and human civilization. 

tells that there are three kinds 
nature, men, things. The best 
kind education that which comes 
from nature. “Nature’s Way” also 
appeal Natural Law, something which 
had already been discussed the 
eenth century, Whatever Rousseau 
might have thought Natural Law be, 
was also evidently something which 
the individual could look his revolt 
against any and all authority coming 
the form human instiutions. 

Rousseau’s theory therefore one 
“Laissez-Faire”; children are con- 
trolled little possible. The leaders 
society will those who, far from 
having undergone intensive training 
for the purpose becoming philoso- 
pher-kings, are leaders simply because, 
having potentialities their own, they 
have been allowed avoid the kind 
training which social institutions offer. 
Thus Rousseau finds his own brand 
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salvation what for Plato would 
damnation. 

saying that the natural man 
complete and himself, prob- 
able that Rousseau overlooks what Plato 
saw clearly, namely, that social in- 
stitutions and must play vital role 
the transmission the human legacy. 
While Plato’s leaders would least 
fully acquainted with the situation 
which they were expected lead— 
having trained their state inten- 
sively—Rousseau’s leaders, having been 
brought apart from the social institu- 
tions, would strangers their own 
fellow-citizens. would appear, real- 
ity, that whatever there evil 
society all part the social “ethos,” 
and nothing could done about until 
children grew with understand- 
ing it. 

Just Plato maintains dualistic po- 
sition, does Rousseau, but one 
very different sort. According 
man not only complete and 
himself, also born weak, need 
strength, destitute everything, 
need assistance, stupid, and need 
judgment. How can this be? true 
that speaking the baby de- 
pendent and the “natural man” 
independent, but how can the baby 
his dependence come mature indepen- 
dence without continual help from the 
very institutions which Rousseau de- 
plores? seems use two aspects 
man different times support his 
theory, but these two aspects are con- 
tradictory. realistic picture human 
nature cannot gained ascribe 
man such contradictory qualities. But 


regardless this shortcoming, Rous- 
seaus’ ideas about the education chil- 
dren were desperately needed, particu- 
larly since France (as well other 
countries) the existing hypotheses con- 
cerning education were rigid and artifi- 
cial. Those who best appreciate Rous- 
seau might say that exaggeration was his 
chosen method tool expression. 
With all their exaggerations 
curacies, his writings have constituted 
valuable contribution that aspect 
education which concerns itself with 
freedom. 

Both Plato and Rousseau have had 
their followers. Any thinker who devel- 
ops philosophical system which 
there Absolute Idea Deity (such 
Hegel) will probably have much 
the same things say with respect 
the education child did Plato. 
the other hand, many psychological 
schools have followed Rousseau insofar 
they have emphasized the tensions 
set the relationship between the 
individual and society. Freud, for ex- 
ample, follows the tradition Rous- 
seau, seeing does conflict between 
the values society and the innermost 
drives the child. 

But Freud, unlike Rousseau, sees the 
inevitability the conflict, and proposes 
simple program The 
state humanity for Freud re- 
pressed state; people, they are human, 
necessarily become neurotic, and 
course was Freud’s contribution that 
attempted cure these neuroses. 
Rogers, the other hand, follows Rous- 
seau for another reason: the non-direc- 
tive tendencies Rousseau are present 
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this school psychological thought. 
Those for whom Plato and Rousseau 
are forerunners do, might ex- 
pected, find themselves odds with 
one another. the first case, Platonists 
see education fundamentally in- 
strument culture for the purpose 
preserving and strengthening the state. 
the second case, followers Rous- 
seau see education process whereby 
children may enabled avoid 
overcome the prevailing evils the 
culture. 


possible reconciliation: When 
thinker like Plato develops system 
which includes views concerning the role 
compromise his notions education 
without compromising his whole system. 
When reformer such Rousseau in- 
sists his view education upon the 
centrality freedom from social re- 
straints, likewise difficult compro- 
mise his insistence individuality with- 
out doing injustice his overall po- 
sition. 

Yet, has already been pointed out, 
Plato’s theory education founded 
upon dichotomy which not only may 
questioned, but which evidently does 
not exist. And Rousseau has claimed 
both man’s original dependence and 
his independence, hence contradicting 
himself fundamental point. both 
Plato and Rousseau would interro- 
gated light present-day knowledge, 
might follow, response our crit- 
icism, that they would frankly admit 
how their ideas were some sense de- 
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ficient. Rousseau would profit from some 
Plato’s insight into the meaning 
education function society; Plato, 
for his part, might well consider 
the value independence, and self-sufh- 
ciency from the Romantic standpoint. 
When put The and Emile 
together may find (though only per- 
haps doing injustice the original 
intentions each author) the values 
with which construct complete pic- 
ture what the educational process 
should be. 

Freeman Butts points out his 
History Education Western Cul- 
ture, the early New England educa- 
tional reformers, like Rousseau, tended 
equate freedom with individuality. 
Freedom, for them for Rousseau, was 
not consistent with the collective proc- 
esses social institutions. more 
likely, however, that these reformers 
would have come closer the meaning 
freedom had they seen that not only 
freedom consistent with collective 
processes, but that true individuality can 
best gained leaving the child 
within social institutions. uphold 
educational theory which countenances 
the child’s drifting away—even “Na- 
ture”—may negate whatever values 
refer when speak freedom. 

According Paul Tillich his The 
Courage Be, common symbol 
Renaissance painting was ship being 
blown the winds (fate), yet with 
helmsman behind the wheel who was 
nevertheless able steer the ship one 
circumferance 360 degrees. (The 
four five degrees constitutes the small 
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arc freedom.) This, goes say, 
effective illustration the relation- 
ship freedom predetermination. 
With this mind, can appreciate 
Plato’s insistence the moulding ef- 
fects schools function the 
state; yet, the other hand, must 
acknowledge the truth behind Rous- 
seau’s claim that something must 
done about the fact that “Man was born 
free, yet everywhere chains.” 

Again, according Ruth Benedict’s 
writings, John Dewey “has said all 
seriousness that the part played cus- 
tom shaping the behavior the in- 
dividual over against any way 
which can effect traditional custom, 
the proportion the total vocabulary 
his mother tongue over against the 
words his own baby talk that are 
taken into the vernacular 
family.” Yet the same John Dewey 
who writes and believes social re- 
change. 

Hence would seem that child’s 
freedom can best realized within the 
educational system systems his 
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own society. Individuality de- 
rived from the collective, but this will 
not occur unless the collective places 
appropriate stress individuality, un- 
less this value given high priority. 
What Plato did not see was that society 
must entertain plurality values, that 
room should always made left for 
those which are new and even for those 
which seem inconsistent with the 
status quo. What Rousseau did not see 
was that “Natural Man” not free 
unless has found his freedom from 
within the value framework his own 
society. Thus there dynamic inter- 
play between restraint and non-restraint, 
between social obligations and personal 
desires, between individuality 
lectivity. Further, probable that the 
best kind society will contain individ- 
uals who willingly contribute the col- 
lective, and who “come away” from it— 
now and again—with new-found sense 
their own identity and freedom. The 
success educational system depends 
upon how well translates into prac- 
tice the necessities social obligation 
and freedom. 


Self-restraint the supreme necessity and the supreme virtue democ- 
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John Dewey, 1859-1959 


Reflections His Educational and Social Thought 


ago, but already the image the 
man and his work has become blurred. 
The reason for this that his name has 
entered the current popular controversy 
over the purpose and content Ameri- 
can education. this controversy, 
has become symbol combat between 
what left the progressives some 
years ago, and the conservatives and 
educational essentialists today. the 
course this involvement, Dewey’s 
ideas have suffered certain caricature. 
What really said, what stood for, 
and what the problems were which 
responded often ignored lost sight 
of. therefore appropriate that 
this occasion, should once more focus 
the image Dewey the educator, and 
recall what the objects his labors 
really were. When have done that, 
may raise some questions. 
These arise part from certain ambi- 
guities his writings and part from 
the fact that read his work social 
and intellectual context which dif- 
ferent from that which wrote it. 
thus exercising our critical rights, 
need not feel guilty. Dewey himself 
once defined philosophy method 
moral and political diagnosis.” our 
awareness changed historical situa- 
tion, identify the problems edu- 
cation differently and propose answers 
which are longer his answers, him- 
self would the last offended. 


DEWEY died only seven years 


The philosopher’s primary business 
with problems, used say, and 
confronting the problems our period, 
are acting his spirit. 

When Dewey first appeared the 
educational scene, just before the turn 
the century, the American school had 
yet philosophy its own. The 
history American education had pro- 
duced number indigenous institu- 
tions such Franklin’s academy, Horace 
Mann’s non-denominational school, the 
land grant college, and the liberal arts 
college; but educational 
thought was still dependent Europe. 
the last decade the nineteenth 
century, the dominant theory was Ger- 
man, and the great name was that 
Herbart, just philosophy Hegel’s 
influence still continued strong. Dewey 
himself had been Hegelian during 
his graduate years Johns Hopkins. 
But gradually during the cast 
off idealism and developed his own 
mode thought which was that 
pragmatic naturalism. was the proc- 
ess his intellectual coming-of-age that 
Dewey first took interest problems 
education. 1896, founded, with 
his wife, the experimental school the 
University Chicago. The year after, 
published “My Pedagogic Creed,” 
and 1899 appeared his first seminal 
book education entitled “School and 
Society” which was translated into 
languages. The gist this little volume 
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was that learning could made vital 
linking it, both method and con- 
tent, modern industrial occupations 
and the co-operative type labor 
which modern industry required. 
teaching children take part con- 
structive work, Dewey stated, their in- 
terest was aroused, and they gained in- 
sight the social and scientific values 
their activities. The larger significance 
the book was that heralded the 
new conception the school part 
industrial and democratic society. 
Dewey was thereby able make the 
educational profession see its tasks 
new light and awaken them sense 
the social importance their work. 

Dewey continued write frequently 
and comprehensively education, 
1916, published “Democracy and 
Education”, which his most inclusive 
statement and which made education 
integral part his philosophy. This 
book, more than any other, established 
Dewey authority many depart- 
ments and colleges education, some- 
times infallible authority. His in- 
fluence educational thought and prac- 
tice this country became greatest dur- 
ing the 20’s and 30’s, though even then 
was not absolute. Rival theories there 
were, but the writers who challenged 
him remained relatively ineffectual. De- 
spite the infelicity his style and his 
lack what people call personal mag- 
netism, Dewey evoked much broader 
response than any his opponents. The 
explanation for his success lies, think, 
his ability incorporate the problems 
education into larger diagnosis 
contemporary culture. 

Dewey believed that Western culture 
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and American society particular were 
critical state disintegration char- 
acterized divisions and separations 
which produced unnecessary conflict and 
which the last analysis frustrated the 
full development human powers. 
confessed that himself had suffered 
from this condition, and one his 
rare autobiographical statements re- 
ferred the spiritual tradition New 
England which forbade mixing duty 
with pleasure and which separated the 
soul from the body, man from nature, 
and nature from God. Similar dualisms 
had established themselves education 
and with the same harmful effects. The 
school was isolated from the community, 
vocational studies were held illib- 
eral, and the curriculum consisted sub- 
jects unrelated one another, The ends 
education were separated from the 
means, and result learning was 
dull and mechanical affair that did not 
lead growth reflective powers. 
was perhaps the most radical part 
Dewey’s educational and cultural diag- 
nosis that refused recognize any 
these dividing lines. pointed out the 
social harm and individual waste that 
resulted and proceeded subject all 
special claims and interest the judg- 
ment communal welfare and critical 
intelligence. 

not possible appreciate the 
novelty Dewey’s educational thought 
unless contrasted with certain older 
traditions and ideas which once gave co- 
herence the educational enterprise. 
have mind particularly classical lit- 
erary humanism and the Christian ethic. 
These continue, course, have their 
adherents today. But Dewey they ap- 
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peared burdens and prejudices the 
past, and their effect was divide 
rather than unify contemporary social 
life, They prevented people from posing 
their own questions relevant terms 
and obstructed what called “the re- 
construction human experience.” The 
Christian ethic could longer provide 
uniform cultural force for several rea- 
sons. Those churches which relied 
revelation and dogma had reason fear 
the advance science and critical in- 
telligence. The Scopes trial, let re- 
member, took place late 1925 be- 
cause American fundamentalism could 
not accept the theory evolution. Fur- 
thermore the Christian ethic narrowed 
moral questions those personal sal- 
vation and the spiritual perfection 
the inner man, But Dewey such words 
“inner” and “spiritual” meant simply 
the absence connection and communi- 
cation with others. Classical humanism 
was afflicted with similar 
was too literary welcome science, too 
genteel and too precious for the robust 
egalitarianism America. It, too, de- 
voted itself the perfection the in- 
dividual and pushed aside the peculiar 
problems American education which 
were posed mass immigration, in- 
dustrialism, and the need for social co- 
herence. 

Dewey became convinced that new 
educational theory was needed which ad- 
dressed itself just these problems. 
proposed that the schools regard them- 
selves agents social change and that 
the teaching profession take the respon- 
sibility helping direct this change. 
never advocated education for pas- 
sive social adjustment, for which 
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sometimes blamed. the contrary, 
hoped make the school model com- 
munity which would help eliminate the 
unworthy features the larger com- 
munity around it. Dewey did not always 
make sufficiently clear what the cri- 
terion was which distinguish the 
worthy from the unworthy, and this 
part the reason why much educa- 
tional writing the recent past has been 
filled with non-committal and question- 
begging words such “ever better,” 
“ever richer,” and “ever finer.” But 
these educational writers had looked 
into Dewey’s works social philosophy, 
they would have found what his moral 
standards were: clearly preferred co- 
operation and sharing competitive 
and acquisitive patterns behavior. 

social reform and not just institution 
devoted learning, had end its 
divorce from the actual life the com- 
munity about it, make itself receptive 
the growing demands science and 
technology, and translate these into 
requirements for multiplying vocational 
and professional careers. Dewey did not, 
however, wish make education merely 
the servant science and technology. 
wished above all broaden the ap- 
plication the scientific spirit and 
method all human affairs. Such 
education “the method 
gence” would have two main benefits. 
would increase the reflective power 
individuals that responsible aware- 
ness ends would inform their choice 
means; and would score social 
gain having all special authorities and 
interests brought before the bar pub- 
lic judgment behalf the common 
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good. associating education with 
method inquiry rather than with any 
ultimate belief, religious metaphysi- 
cal, hoped secure for the American 
school common ground the midst 
society otherwise divided different 
creeds and conflicting interests. thus 
hoped make the community- 
building agent. 

have thus far dwelt almost exclu- 
sively the social orientation Dew- 
ey’s thought, and this must appear mis- 
leading those who regard Dewey 
the leader the progressive education 
movement. matter fact, Dewey 
was not directly associated with Ameri- 
can progressive education devel- 
oped the and was much 
more its critic than was its leader. 
The term “child-centered school” does 
not form part his vocabulary and the 
educational program creative self-ex- 
pression and pupil initiative repeatedly 
caused him dismay. seemed him 
that progressive education was content 
merely react, and react rather vi- 
olently, against the rigidity older edu- 
cational practices without addressing it- 
self the heart the educational prob- 
lem, thinker who prized conscious 
control and purposive action over every- 
thing, mere reaction, however under- 
standable, was confession intellec- 
tual defeat. 

Now Dewey did not neglect the de- 
velopment individual capacities, but 
his treatment this question differs 
from that the progressives two im- 
portant respects. First, Dewey always 
remained aware the social context and 
its requirements, have tried 
sketch them. Second, never treated 
individuality original possession 
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the child but something that has 
achieved through carefully guided 
teaching and Mental life, 
said, not spontaneously generated. 
requires the accumulated and sifted ex- 
perience others, and progresses 
through consecutive learning. Dewey, 
therefore, never talked discarding or- 
ganized subject matter, doing away 
with the authority the teacher 
far rested knowledge both 
student and subject matter. 

Having clarified Dewey’s position 
with regard progressive education, 
now find necessary direct attention 
thought. This concerns the relative im- 
portance its individualistic and social- 
istic components. These received differ- 
ent emphasis different phases his 
intellectual For example, find 
him saying “Democracy and 
tion” 1916, that the educator in- 
terested above all the all-round 
growth the individual and that politi- 
cal and industrial institutions should 
judged the contributions which they 
make such growth. other words, 
the final end and justification all so- 
cial life the perfection its individual 
members. But the late 20’s, perhaps 
under the influence Soviet socialism 
and the face destructive economic 
individualism and crisis home, the em- 
phasis shifts favor socialism. his 
visit the Soviet Union 1928, Dewey 
was impressed what called “the 
burning public faith” and wide- 
spread and moving religious reality” 
among the mass people and intellec- 
tuals and educators alike. The revolu- 
tion 1917 seemed him have re- 
leased energies 
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which had found their way also into the 
Soviet school. “All that had ever be- 
lieved theoretical grounds the 
extent which the dull and dispirited 
attitude the average school due 
the isolation the school from life was 
more than confirmed what saw 
the opposite Russia.” 

The political and social situation 
the late 20’s and 30’s seems have 
brought the surface latent religious 
and social elements Dewey’s mind. 
longed times for society whose 
hardness and crudeness would melt 
away the spiritual community all; 
and this longing, democracy became 
transfigured into quasi-religious com- 
munity. What outworn creeds could 
longer satisfy was here projected into 
vision communal life. This was char- 
acteristic many American intellectuals 
the time who refused accept cyni- 
cism despair the only conclusion 
drawn from social and religious dis- 
integration. Whatever its merit, this mys- 
tic feeling about community was quite 
different from the 
adopted Dewey earlier which, 
said, regarded the development in- 
dividuality the sole purpose social 
organization. The tension between these 
two conceptions social order Dewey 
did not resolve. But believe that the 
social rather than the individual orienta- 
tion carried the greater weight. 

This leads me, conclusion, some 
other critical comments. The first that, 
being contextual philospher, Dewey 
singled out for attention problems and 
conditions which even years 
ago may have been critical importance 
but which are longer. Dewey was 
preoccupied with the task building 
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uniform society out conglomeration 
heterogeneous groups with conflicting 
beliefs and sought 
modify education make rele- 
vant the realities the industrial age 
and provide pluralistic society with 
method thought which all could 
use whatever their differences 
mate beliefs. Much what strove 
for has been achieved, and now new 
educational frontiers are opened before 
us. For the first time history, the 
masses America are making cultural 
claims which were previously the privi- 
lege small number Eco- 
nomic productivity has raised income 
and created leisure, and with these have 
come increased demands for cultural 
goods. Today 50% the high school 
graduates expect obtain some form 
higher education. 

But this change must measured not 
only quantitative terms. accom- 
panied higher degree cultural 
sophistication and fresh apprecia- 
tion all those goods which formerly 
graced only the lives ladies and gen- 
tlemen. This seems make pos- 
sible much freer response the cul- 
tural heritage, the arts, the hu- 
manities and even religion than 
Dewey and the whole reformist temper 
were capable of. For the liberal and re- 
formist his type, many these goods 
were compromised previous class as- 
sociation devalued authoritarian 
institutions which the past had pro- 
claimed them good. Nowadays, the 
perfection the individual, for exam- 
ple, which appeared 
privilege long was advocated 
the older humanism European ori- 
gins, asserted many young Ameri- 
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cans their inalienable right. Along 
with utilitarian values which higher 
education puts their reach, they seek 
discover, understand and realize 
themselves. this search, they may 
well accord the humanities greater im- 
portance than Dewey himself was will- 
ing grant them. For his philosophy 
was strenuous one, ever mindful the 
social problems that still awaited solu- 
tion. far granted the humani- 
ties place the curriculum all, 
was the condition that they help 
solve contemporary social problems, 
they did not, and merely gratified con- 
templative, spiritual speculative de- 
sires, they were suspect evasions 
social responsibility. 

The second question wished raise 
concerns the connection between educa- 
tion and social reform. times social 
stress and upheaval, educators are in- 
clined ally themselves with social 
movements and programs because these 
promise impart fresh impulse 
their work and enlarge its significance 
way beyond the classroom. This promise 
may actually fulfilled. There 
question that Dewey himself inspired 
large following because assigned 
the larger social role. But there 
debit side this also. The alliance 
between the public school and social 
movements may reach point which 
education becomes infected with the 
spirit political and ideological parti- 
sanship. Dewey himself was alert this 
danger but some his prominent dis- 
ciples were not. 

This brings final issue which 
not really necessary that the educator 


should identify himself with some social 
eral and rational society, his task not 
organize persuade groups young 
people for the purpose some social 
action. Even lectures very 
large class addresses himself the 
individual mind order instruct 
provoke thought. Teaching has di- 
rectly and primarily with the individual, 
and with society only indirectly; and 
long teachers and students communi- 
cate with one another, the work edu- 
cation possesses intrinsic significance and 
requires extraneous justification. Be- 
sides, the work learning and teaching 
must always whether inspiring so- 
cial faiths and visions are available 
not. other words, education signifi- 
cant when the course such values 
intellectual curiosity, critical thought 
and growth knowledge are actually 
experienced: that say, when they 
are felt pleasurable both 
teacher and student. 

Whether Dewey would accept this 
view, not entirely sure. The prag- 
matist him would probably assert that 
the value critical thought consists 
this, that enables change social 
institutions which have outlived their 
usefulness. But there another side 
him. expressed his definition 
education growth. Growth, said, 
has end beyond itself. its own 
end, This Dewey the naturalist speak- 
ing, who takes pleasure study and in- 
quiry because finds that they are their 
own reward, having need justifi- 
cation results. Perhaps the appeal 
Dewey the humanistic naturalist will out- 
last that Dewey the social pragmatist. 
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put the spot, most edu- 
cators will admit that good, solid 


thinking the most prized ingredient 
learning situation. Except for some 
evangelical partisans, educational phi- 
losophers are largely agreed that the 
most rigorous methods function best and 
the most hard-won conclusions emerge 
when ends are not preconceived fore- 
ordained. fact, the strongest unifying 
element among the men and women 
the forefront educational theory 
their common respect for the principles 
academic freedom and intellectual in- 
tegrity. 

leave the philosophers for mo- 
ment and look second group, the 
men and women who are responsible for 
the day-by-day operation the public 
schools, are likely find alto- 
gether different point view prevail- 
ing. The concern this group with 
the status quo, with orthodoxy which 
got the greatest country the world, 
haven’t we?” (And who dares answer 
with even equivocal The con- 
stituents this group are often parents, 
teachers, administrators, and members 
boards education. Needless say, 
the suggested make-up either group 
not meant all-inclusive, nor the 
boundaries rigid. 

Both groups, frontier philosophers 
and orthodox “believers,” would agree 
that there more than germ truth 
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this quotation from John Dewey: 


Let admit the case the conservative: 
once start thinking one can guaran- 
tee where shall come out, except that 
many objects, ends and institutions are 
doomed. Every thinker puts some portion 
apparently stable world peril and 
one can wholly predict what will emerge 
its 


their eagerness test Dewey’s 
diagnosis that the groups part company. 

teacher devoted the search for 
improved ideas, yet acute enough 
understand the demands economic 
necessity, must receive guidance from 
each the two camps. The advice from 
the educational philosopher will prob- 
ably Dewey’s stand clear 
and compelling. The inspiration the 
courageous teacher, scientist, philos- 
opher his passionate devotion 
doubt. The thinking the second 
group, the local folk who control actual 
school operations, will more pro- 
saic sort, and the teacher may have 
figure inductively from the actual prac- 
tices observed order find the guid. 
ing considerations. Unfortunately, the 
guiding considerations, when finally dis 
covered, will often appear have risen 
default; not infrequently, instead 
finding guiding principles, such inves- 
tigation turns only job description. 

Can the goal the educational phi- 
losopher, namely, the encouragement 


*As quoted Joseph Ratner, Intelligence 
the Modern World. New York, Random House, 
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insistent and unremitting search for veri- 
fiable truth, approached through the 
means frequently provided local 
authorities? What manner basic value 
system the locally provided means 
seem underwrite regard public 
education? Answers such questions are 
difficult come by, since what often 
passes “motivating” spirit “basic 
value system” many schools seems 
more than on-going inertia. While 
there are exceptional schools and com- 
munities, these exceptions, nevertheless, 
are unable provide proper training 
ground for majority school chil- 
dren. 


addition his “Never let your 
schooling interfere with your education,” 
Mark Twain has given other engag- 
ing yet profound suggestions that from 
time time should look within our 
own bosoms. Another these Twain- 
ian pontifications comes through 
apocryphal barnyard orator who says, 
“You tell whar man gits his corn- 
pone, tell you what his ’pinions 
is.” Twain then goes explain 


that man not independent and can- 
not afford views which might interfere 
with his bread and butter. would 
prosper, must train with the majority; 
matters large moment, like politics 
and religion, must think and feel with 
the bulk his neighbors suffer damage 
his social standing and his business 
must restrict himself 
corn-pone opinions—at least the sur- 

Twain, The Portable Mark Twain 
(Bernard Voto, ed.). New York, The Viking 
Press, 1956, 


The kinds opinions with which 
Twain would have quarrel would 
the nature unabashed announce- 
ments inner conviction. Corn-pone 
opinions represent “convictions” con- 
venience necessity. Worthy opin- 
ions may said represent the views 
that man holds about any manner 
deserving concern. The more serious 
study and critical thought man puts 
into his opinions, the more valuable they 
become reliable guides future ac- 
tion. opinion considered judg- 
ment which does not serve guide be- 
havior more than poetry designed 
entertain one’s companions satisfy 
one’s ego. Opinions must given mean- 
ing implementation; otherwise they 
have significance. 

can agree, the very nature 
the job society asks teachers do, that 
teachers must reason out and maintain 
some criterion guide them their 
teaching, then might take pause 
momentarily examine carefully the 
alleged relevance Mr. Twain’s mes- 
sage the behavior teachers. 

first necessary ask about the 
kinds behavior which presently char- 
acterize the teaching profession. How 
often one able find teacher who 
motivated deep and abiding curi- 
osity, not only about matters didactic, 
but also about those deepest concern 
for the community man? such 
thinker found, will free and 
encouraged make known his opinions 
and the reasoning from which they 
stem? not, what kind classroom at- 
mosphere will prevail? When the teach- 
fails communicate or, indeed, 
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does not himself have searching and 
analytical attitude toward learning, stu- 
dents are likely assume that their pri- 
mary duty discover have re- 
vealed them what already known 
their teacher. such climate stu- 
dents are seldom made realize that 
outworn solutions can longer bent 
fit present-day problems. The most 
tragic result complacent and “com- 
fortable” teaching its failure under- 
stand and communicate learners the 
critical need for invention solving the 
problems modern times. 

much present-day teaching lacks 
the kind vitality engendered curi- 
osity, doubt, and inventiveness, what are 
the results this teaching going be? 
What manner students will emerge 
from the process? Except for few 
incorrigibly inventive minds, facile and 
creative mentality will seldom evi- 
dence. Its place will often taken 
dim and fuzzy awareness that the ques- 
tions raised the omnipresent problems 
and uncertainties are not spoken 
the old knowledges and beliefs. Yet this 
constant indeterminacy within individ- 
uals will not goad action, for 
came coupled with feeling that “little” 
people cannot affect “big” situations. 
Nor this illogical conclusion, given 
the poorly disguised bewilderment 
adults. short, our graduates will 
decent, insecure, functionaries who 
will stand clear trouble adhering 
the maxim, “Never 
religion; you won’t get anywhere 
you do.” 

All this course might altered 
vital and courageous young men and 
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women could encouraged enter 
teaching. But given grass-roots ortho- 
doxy, what will the impression upon 
prospective teacher looking for his first 
job? new graduate searching for his 
first job, likely full the ideas 
gathered, invented, and, one hopes, in- 
tegrated into consistent outlook during 
his period formal Critics 
education the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, going have many more sub- 
ject-matter courses his background 
than “how-to” courses. may bold, 
much youth inclined be, and 
his boldness may creative and even 
delightful has had the good for- 
tune well instructed his philos- 
ophy courses. knows that tenure 
will not yet his for few years and, 
having the responsibilities commonly en- 
countered newly-founded families, 
wants find environment which will 
provide some economic security and 
least partially amenable his out- 
look and ambition. 

his desire teach history, 
may seek audience with the depart- 
ment head. Full the desire chal- 
lenge his prospective charges, yet 
shrewd enough not say so, the appli- 
cant respectfully requests statement 
how subjects like, for example, Amer- 
ican nativism, are handled the 
school’s history courses. listens 
the response, finds that “objectivity” 
key word. this has objec- 
tion—none, that is, until realizes that 
his counselor could have used “neutral- 
ity” and “sterility” interchangeably with 
“objectivity” without once batting 
eyelash. 
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bit uneasy now, decides 
about the general behavior expected 
the teacher the townsfolk. “Nothing 
puritanical here; very social town,” 
the reply. This sounds somewhat better. 
The town does expect its teachers 
good examples, though. 
forced, the applicant seeks adjust this 
new information into his total outlook. 
After achieving such good results with 
his technique word substitution, 
decides try once more before going 
the next subject. his chagrin, 
finds “innocuous” perfect fit 
every space left vacant the removal 
“exemplary.” 

One more question, now, for curios- 
ity’s sake. “Politics, sir; what expected 
the faculty that area?” 

“In democracy man’s politics are 
his own business.” 

This, the applicant suspects, relates 
the secret-ballot aspect self govern- 
ment. 

“And campaigning for others, seek- 
ing public office for oneself?” 

“Well, couldn’t expect partisan 
objective the classroom, now, 
could we? And better not get too out- 
spoken about the UN. That’s touchy 
subject around here.” 

“Is the town ignorant the fact that 
hardly scientist scholar the nation 
opposes world government?” 

“Oh, all feel that way too; 
just don’t much about it.” 

The applicant was going ask about 
the general approach history taken 
the department; but such question 
would now patently specious. 
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Must the public school teacher “train 
with the majority” and voice only his 
corn-pone opinions? not, what the 
alternative the baby-sitter, paper- 
grader view the school teacher? The 
answer can worded the same phra- 
seology used implied our hypo- 
thetical department head—words like 
“objective,” “exemplary,” “non-parti- 
san.” The difference will lie, obviously, 
the meaning which given those 
words. 

What the teacher’s obligation 
controversy? Surely cannot be, for 
failure raise questions vital con- 
cern amounts abdication the respon- 
sibility which has belonged the 
teacher ever since history began. Yet 
even here, raising questions, 
not strike the heart objectivity. 
Facts must evaluated. Methods 
evaluation must themselves evalu- 
ated. Conclusions must emerge from 
every cogent analysis. The duty 
objective, then, choose and state 
why you choose you do. Failure 
choose not only irresponsible but, 
close examination, impossible. 

What exemplary? Must there 
conflict between example and individ- 
uality? Only when both terms are mis- 
“either/or” manner. When under- 
stood properly, each complements the 
other. The interaction individuality 
and commendable behavior inevitably 
gives rise essential predicate for 
any profession, comport 
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himself with dignity teacher must 
have knowledge, ability, good judgment, 
and integrity which demands that the 
components operate each one proper 
balance, and that actions firm and 
consistent one with the other. 

final but vital consideration needs 
touched here. concerns the 
teacher’s opinion about opinion. The 
ultimate concern any teacher must 
the creation atmosphere favorable 
the evaluation and re-evaluation 
facts and systems, events and feelings, 
and favorable also the holding the 
opinions arrived through the process 
testing and retesting ideas. stu- 
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dents and teachers could enter into the 
educational situation with open, fearless 
minds and accept working rule the 
idea that conviction and humility work 
well concept, then the results the 
educative experience might well serve 
put the participants touch with the fu- 
ture addition the past. 

such bold and prog- 
nosis not immediately realizable, then 
may urged that teachers, the 
very least, not guilty contributing 
altered but more fearsome obser- 
vation, wit, “You show fella’ 
what’s got ’pinions, an’ pernt out 
school teacher.” 


The democratic system sine qua non education international 


understanding, meaning “understanding” realization the actual 
facts. true that democracy the press only relatively free and that 
some democracies purchasable. But democracy there always exists 
opposition, and the opposition usually sufficiently alert prevent the 
total suppression the truth. 

democracy sine qua non education international under- 
standing, education international understanding essential the 
maintenance democracy. most necessary that the citizens democ- 
racy understand the methods whereby dictatorship has supplanted democ- 
racy. There are few democracies which not contain lukewarm adherents 
the democratic system; there are some which include open 
—STEPHEN 
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The Lilac Gates Spring 


Oma ANDERSON 


last the snow-crossed winter 


Has walked through the dark passage 


And gone like desert mirage. 


The intervals dusk and morning 
Have measured the green distance spring 
And now the billowing petals April 


Are like ecstasy made visible. 


Flowers flank the lilac gates spring 
Where beauty sharply etched 
the motion and music birds. 
The alabaster box spring broken 
And the healing gift fragrance 


Spills over the crystal edge the wind. 


Book Reviews 


Nore: Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


The things want know are books. 
—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


KHRUSHCHEV AND THE CENTRAL Com- 
George Counts, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Uni- 
versity Pittsburgh Press, 1959. pp. 
$2.50. 

the Sunday, November 1959, edi- 
tion the New York Times there were 
reproduced two cartoons, both under the 
caption “Crowded Schools and 
Delays.” The first these cartoons showed 
figure, representing The Quality Edu- 
cation, buried under pile documents 
variously marked “ads,” 
“delay,” “study,” “survey,” “name call- 
ing,” talk, talk,” etc.; the caption 
this cartoon read “Lost the shuffle.” 
The second cartoon showed crowded 
classroom children, some stting and 
others standing, what obviously 
basement; the caption for this cartoon 
Herblock reads “Come order, The next 
shift waiting.” The cartoons are inci- 
sive indictment the failure Ameri- 
can education not only meet the de- 
mands made the present crisis 
world affairs but even live its own 
traditional ideals the essential importance 
cant that while the quality education has 
been ignored and the adequate provision 
schools has been delayed, Soviet Russia has 
liquidated illiteracy almost entirely, al- 
though starting years ago virtually from 

Educators the United States have been 
obsessed the ideal equality edu- 
cational opportunity that they have either 
ignored been ready sacrifice quality 


aim education. And politicians have 
been immersed party jockeying that 
they have failed realize that education 
children and youth should their pre- 
eminent concern all times well In- 
dependence Day, Commencements, and 
American Education Week. Complacency 
has been continuing characteristic edu- 
cational leadership and politics, com- 
placency which has been content with 
great deal window-dressing sign 
progress. Even the latest report the 
American High School, which has been 
highly extolled, also likely contribute 
this feeling complacency. Not thor- 
oughness achievement but level 
standardization which encouraged satisfac- 
tion with mediocrity have also helped both 
bemuse the public and beguile the 
profession, Without well-grounded faith 
fundamentals, educators have tried 
only necessary refer the mass lit- 
erature the teaching reading alone 
come the conclusion that much the 
experimentation has been like that the 
animal the maze, except that the animal 
has and attains its objective. Educators 
the last half century have mounted num- 
ber horses and ridden off all directions. 

Voices have been raised from time 
time deplore the state education and 
plead for quality, but they fell deaf 
ears. Usually the answer has been that the 
professional educators know the needs 
the growing number pupils who flock 
secondary schools better than the aca- 
demic There has, fact, been 
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poverty leadership, particularly since 
the days when professional educators parted 
company from their academic colleagues 
and kept them distance when they 
organized committees—which have been 
innumerable—for the reform this, that, 
anything else education, would 
interesting discover what has been the 
fate influence such publications 
“What the High Schools Should Teach,” 
“Education All American Youth,” 
“Vitalizing Secondary Education,” and the 
programs for life adjustment. one 
familiar with the developments American 
public education for the last fifty years 
could possibly deny that there has been 
great deal activity, but the activity has 
the whole been concerned with the 
superficials education rather than with 
its fundamental purposes democracy. 
What has been sown educationally 
now being reaped. The country has been 
alerted the shortcomings its educa- 
tional systems not because listened the 
many Cassandras home but the 
launching Sputnik abroad. And yet the 
widespread interest Soviet education 
aroused this launching will misdi- 
rected fails stimulate realization 
and understanding not the details the 
Soviet system but the underlying poli- 
cies—political, social, economic—that give 
meaning. Those who have looked into 
the Soviet system education seem 
obsessed with the problems expenditure, 
numbers, curricula, time allotments, teacher 
preparation and status, and methods in- 
amount detailed informa- 
tion about these aspects will contribute 
the improvement our own educational 
situation help meet its needs. The most 
important contribution that should ex- 
pected from study the educational sys- 
tem another the present in- 
stance the the ques- 
tions that such comparison suggests. Be- 
fore considering how whether the Soviet 
educational system achieves the standards 
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quality that alleged have been respon- 
sible for the development and launching 
Sputnik, the question that greater im- 
portance centers the fundamental pur- 
poses and policies that Soviet education 
designed serve. 

Because the latest book Dr. George 
Counts, Khrushchev and The Central Com- 
mittee Speak Education, provides an- 
swer this question, exceeds impor- 
tance previous reports education the 
U.S.S.R. with the exception Dr. Counts’ 
own continued writings the subject since 
1929. because goes directly the 
heart the problem his own introduc- 
tion “The Reconstruction Soviet 
Education” that both the significance and 
the challenge Soviet education are illumi- 
nated, This section the book traces 
few pages the history Soviet education 
since the Revolution. clear that 
time has there been break gauge be- 
tween education and politics. Dr. Counts 
shows how rooted Soviet education the 
ideals emphasized Karl Marx and Lenin, 
from which stem the stress socially useful 
labor and the insistence maintaining 
close relationship between theory and prac- 
Referring the Theses incorpo- 
rated the Resolution the Plenum the 
Central Committee the Communist Party 
adopted November 12, 1958, Dr. 
Counts writes that “It reveals with utter 
clarity the way which education re- 
garded that tiny oligarchy which rules 
the Soviet Union and directs the course 
the Communist movement all coun- 
tries—the Central Committee the Com- 
munist Party the Soviet Educa- 
tion, writes, regarded “with degree 
seriousness far surpassing anything 
known the history our country,” 
statement which should 
should read with degree seriousness 
that has been forgotten this country de- 
spite the documentations which were 
brought together Bulletin the United 
States Office Education under the title 
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Expressions Education Builders 
American This book was 
American history and was expanded edi- 
tion Bulletin published 1913 under 
the title Expressions Education Ameri- 
can Statesmen and Politicians. 

The purpose the Theses, which have 
become the basis the latest reform 
Soviet education, indicated the title 
the document which they are published, 
“On the Strengthening the Relationship 
the School with Life and the Future 
Development the System Public Edu- 
cation the Country.” Dr. Counts points 
out that the Theses represent adaptation 
line with the Soviet educational tradi- 
tion since 1928 and that every modification 
the system since then was determined 
the needs new five- seven-year plan. 
Fundamental every plan the principle 
Lenin—“We either overtake and surpass 
the advanced capitalist countries per- 
ish.” Step step Socialism trans- 
formed Communism, The more im- 
mediate cause the present movement for 
reform has, charged, been gradual 
shift from the union education and socially 
useful labor and polytechnicalization ab- 
stractionism and verbalism. The result, 
summarized Dr, Counts, that 
curriculum too bookish and designed 
prepare the younger generation almost ex- 
clusively for admission the higher schools 
and membership the 
other words, what have 
called elsewhere inverted 
secondary education education for status 
has become apparent the Soviet system 
has all over the world. There is, how- 
ever, one explanation that seems overt 
for the unrest arising both out the fact that 
education has tended wean youth away 
from practical work and from developing 
shortage manpower for the industrial and 
agricultural needs the country. Another 
reason may suspected the light long 
experience other countries (except the 


United States) and that certain fear 
the effects unemployment intel- 
Bismarck’s Hungerkandidaten, 
Gentile’s reform deflect students from 
higher education, and the Nazi use the 
quota system were definitely designed 
prevent the overproduction intellectuals, 
who were likely engage 
agitation unable secure the employment 
appropriate their preparation, or, 
pre-war Japan, harbor dangerous 

The essence the proposed reform was 
stated Khrushchev two addresses de- 
livered April and October, 1958, 
which deplored not only the trend away 
from practical work but even certain con- 
tempt for manual labor. Had been feasi- 
ble, would have been illuminating in- 
clude the translation these addresses 
the present volume. Khrushchev insisted that 
“any honorable work for the good society 
sacred work and necessary every man 
who lives and enjoys the benefits so- 
Every man who lives Communist 
society must contribute his mite labor 
the building and further development 
this social order. prepare our younger 
generation for life, for useful labor, culti- 
vate them profound respect for the 
principles socialist society, this must be- 
come the foremost task our school.” The 
future workers the country must have 
all-round education, well grounded 
the foundations science, and the same 
time capable systematic physical work. 

Since the Theses are now available full 
Dr. Counts’ book and have been sum- 
marized William Medlin the 
Report the First U.S, fficial Education 
Mission the USSR, Appendix 
unnecessary present analysis the 
proposed reforms, brief the Soviet educa- 
tional system reorganized into two 
stages with general and compulsory educa- 
tion for eight years and with practical work 
industry agriculture for two three 
years. General education include the 
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usual subjects and practical work well 
emphasis science. Opportunities 
various kinds are provided for 
young workers, who are not some form 
technical school, continue their general 
education. Young workers who continue 
their general secondary education after 
work hours correspondence may con- 
tinue into higher education institutions 
passing the required examinations. 

the light the conflict between sci- 
ence and humanities this country, the 
following statement not without interest: 
“The reconstruction the school should 
means result neglecting the study 
the humanities which play very important 
role the formation the Communist 
world outlook the How much 
more important are the humanities liber- 
alizing disciplines for the free people 
democracy! And our search for the 
gifted talented much might learned 
from the following paragraph: “In the 
elaboration plans for the reorganization 
the secondary school the question pro- 
viding higher institutions learning with 
sufficient number graduates from sec- 
ondary schools should borne mind. 
The national economy cannot permit any 
interruption the reinforcement trained 
personnel with young and highly qualified 
But admission higher educa- 
tional institutions will depend upon success 
competitive examination, “grades 
subjects related the student’s future 
specialization,” and “recommendations 
from social organizations.” The objectives 
the reform are explicitly stated the 
last paragraph: “The contemplated recon- 
struction will enhance the role the school 
the education and rearing youth, will 
raise considerably their general educational 
and their practical qualifications, will serve 
better guaranty training highly quali- 
fied personnel for all branches national 
economy, science, and culture, 
contribute ever greater degree the 
growing might the Soviet Union which 
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marches with firm step the road the 
building Communism.” 

The last paragraph should shake the 
complacency that the bane American 
education, complacency which has toler- 
ated “get-by” attitude, has been content 
with mediocrity, and has ignored the im- 
portance aim specifically directed 
the attainment and preservation the ideal 
democracy. here that the challenge 
Soviet education taken seriously, 
more seriously than the aim young 
revolutionary state “to overtake and 
surpass” other The multiplicity 
changing educational fashions, the diversity 
aims, the cult individuality, inde- 
pendence, originality, and creativity—not 
even life adjustment programs—will not 
adequate meet the demands democ- 
racy and free institutions. The demand 
for quality American education not 
new; attention was already directed this 
need long before the interest Soviet edu- 
cation Except for the seriousness 
with which education attacked the 
U.S.S.R., there little that would con- 
tribute the improvement the quality 
American education, Even the launching 
Sputnik, which created such panic and hys- 
teria this country, has not been the re- 
sult program science teaching 
which American educators 
showed much interest. Dr. Counts, 
article published the Educational Forum, 
March, 1959, and included part his 
introduction, has argued, successfully, that 
the scientists responsible for Sputnik could 
not the products recent educational 
reforms the Soviet system and curricu- 
The challenge lies not the system 
such but the aim that may 
permitted quote from the last chapter 
Making Nazis, the title which 
was “The Challenge Totalitarianism,” 
then wrote 1934, “The challenge 
Communism, Fascism, and Nazism 
discover for democracy the moral equiv- 
alent for these ideologies which while en- 
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couraging the free development the in- 
dividual will the same time set before him 
objects social allegiance which will guide 
his conduct.” 

quarter century later Dr. Counts, 
after his prolonged study Soviet educa- 
tion and Communism, writes: “The real 
challenge Soviet education therefore 
not found the realm science and 
technology. that were all had fear, 
the situation would not too alarming. 
must, course, ‘strive the shortest 
possible historical period overtake and 
surpass’ the Soviet Union whatever fields 
science and technology they may lead- 
ing the present time, About that there 
must But after have 
succeeded here, the great task our edu- 
cation will remain the rearing genera- 
tion citizens who will able rise 
the moral and intellectual challenge these 
fateful times.” concluding paragraph 
Dr. Counts proceeds point out our great- 
est needs address ourselves “the 
raising our sights relative the entire 
educational undertaking.” 

this general approach that makes the 
book important for all, lay and professional 
alike, who are interested the future 


Dr. Kandel Westport, 
Connecticut, Professor Emeritus 
Education Teachers College, 
Columbia University and also Profes- 
sor Emeritus American Studies 
Manchester College, England. Long 
foremost authority international 
education, and associate Dr. 
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review this significant book 
wrote William Chandler 
“Stalwart Educator,” soon pub- 
lished Kappa Delta contri- 
bution the celebration its Fiftieth 
Anniversary. 
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American democracy. For the value the 
study Soviet education will have been 
achieved suggests ways and means 
putting our own system order. 


EDUCATION 


AND 
Gene Lyons and John Mash- 
land, Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 283 pp. $5.00. 
Education and Military Leadership 

study the ROTC, the past, present and 

future that institution. The past mat- 
ter history and traces the trial and error 
more less common the early phases 
comparable movements. present the 

ments. the book concerned with clari- 

fying the objectives the programs the 

Army, the Navy and the Air Force 

ROTC’s, and the potentials each for 

securing the cooperative and 

Higher Educational urgently needed 

present and indicated for the 
Among the major problems meet the 

nation’s needs are the selection and pro- 
curement educable and trainable person- 
nel, Transcending the good soldier requi- 
sites the past, the present demands 
ever widening and deepening 
competence, comprehensive outlook, judg- 
ment and wisdom necessary for making 
quick and proper decisions, since the emerg- 
ing times will not afford second guesses. 
Procurement followed the problem 
content and method the education 
and training preparation the face the 
difficulty holding the corps when there 
are strong inducements leave for com- 
petitive vocations, Quite naturally this in- 
volves the matter administration, 
whether leave the control and direction 
has been heretofore. small question 
either single multiple control what 
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extent non-military institutions Higher 
Education should asked cooperate 
the program programs. Comprehension 
these conflicting points view em- 
phasized toward focus enrollment and 
completion figures the several present 
methods procedure their merits are 
The question whether not the 
Nation dare continue rely citizen 
armies and allied services these perilous 
times seems destined for negative answer. 

the half way point the book there 
more less indication that the ROTC 
need general over all policy and 
that such policy Federal obligation. 
view the imperative need such policy 
the Federal Government must develop it, 
for how else could attained? 

secure man power bank capable 
young officers, the whole system for creat- 
ing the nation’s necessary reserve corps 
leaders must first call the nation’s 
resources, financial, materials, and 
course, the highest types human person- 
nel. Political and selfish demands that 
reservoir man power must relegated 
out competition behalf the nation’s 
needs, 

From the foregoing line thought and 
reasoning, this book seen distinct asset 
for those who are engaged the operation 
the ROTC. Likewise near must 
for the development the philosophy, his- 
torical and technical understanding the 
purposes and needs the ROTC that 
for the preparation the service reserve 
corps for the nation. 

Finally, the “Statistical Appendix” con- 
cludes the study with official quantitative 
data which frame the present situation and 
the problems easily comprehended tables. 

Grover 
Syracuse University 
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New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1959. 322 pp. 
$5.95. 

This book intended primarily for use 
text first course counseling. also 
may useful for in-service education pro- 
grams which aim introduce staff mem- 
bers the basic principles and practices 
counseling. These principles 
are considered chiefly their relationship 
secondary school education. 

Counseling considered throughout the 
book personal, face-to-face relation- 
ship between two people.” This very 
concrete and practical point view. does 
not mean, however, that the discussion 
limited just what goes this face-to- 
face relationship. Due attention given 
principles and background material which 
are necessary for understanding and imple- 
menting counseling procedures. 

Very strong emphasis placed upon the 
importance “information-getting” for 
counseling. large variety types and 
sources desirable information are dis- 
Various techniques for securing and 
ising information are considered. whole 
chapter devoted careful study the 
processes synthesis and interpretation 

Considerable attention given the na- 
ture various types tests and their uses 
counseling. The mathematical and statis- 
tical aspects testing are discussed 
manner that just about simple and 
non-technical such discussion can pos- 
sibly be. 

Still all that goes the book cen- 
tered around and focused upon the practical 
consideration counseling personal, 
people.” There large amount and 
great variety specific and 
als which bear upon this relationship. 

Three features appear the end each 
chapter. There summary the chapter, 
list questions which are called “Checks 
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Understanding,” and list “Things 
Do.” 

throughout the text, and well prepared 
list 266 references appears the end 
the book. 


AHEAD TEACHING Deo- 
bold Van Dalen and Robert Brit- 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
1959. 381 pp. $6.50. 

This book was primarily designed give 
the beginning student the practical details 
career education, indicates the 
qualifications, duties, responsibilities, work- 
ing conditions, and expectations teaching 
functional approach service which 
vital our society. 

The book divided into three parts, Part 
One gives detailed information regarding 
the practical nature teaching pro- 
fession emphasis placed upon the ele- 
mentary and secondary school Part 
Two presents briefly the system, history, 
and present organization American edu- 
cation. Part Three discusses the interaction 
the teacher with the child, with the sub- 
ject matter, with his school and colleagues, 
and with the community. 

The advantages, disadvantages, and con- 
cerns education find adequate reflection 
this volume. The unfavorable well 
the favorable aspects teaching career 
are addition the characteris- 
tics preparation, salary levels, and even 
the behavior expected teachers various 
situations, the authors give insightful an- 
alysis educational history, school organ- 
ization, staff and community relationships, 
current pressures upon the schools, and ex- 
tensions teaching which include allied 
activities. Some these activities are: class 
management, keeping records and re- 
ports, and planning and policy making. 
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self-rating scale appended for the student 
rate himself with respect his fitness for 
the teaching profession. 

The assumption that only the best quali- 
fied should enter teaching, the belief that 
competence teaching dependent upon 
understanding child growth and de- 
velopment, and high ethical principles are 
manifest 

The text general its presentation and 
gives very little attention such specific 
aspects education school administra- 
tion, special education, guidance, and other 
specialized areas, The authors are aware 
these omissions, the preface they indi- 
cate that they have sought include only 
pertinent information and “This 
not specialized text—there will time 
for specialization later on.” With relative 
emphasis placed upon teaching and upon the 
actual conditions education today, the 
authors adequately and vividly present the 
professional aspects education. 

The book should very useful text 
orientation courses education. addi- 
tion, should valuable aid voca- 
schools and advisers and counselors 
college and university guidance bureaus, 
could serve guide the perplexed 
student considering the merits career 
teaching. 

The sophisticated layman should probably 
read this book. would provide him with 
orientation the field education. 

JoHN 
University Oklahoma 


liam Alexander and Galen Saylor. 
New York: Rinehart Company, Inc., 
749 $6.50. 

“Significant changes educational and 
social conditions the 1950’s have impelled 
book The fundamental purpose the 
present volume remains the same 
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that... (of) our 1950 work,” write Alex- 
ander and Saylor the Preface Modern 
Secondary Education. 

The authors have grouped their nineteen 
chapters into six parts, Teachers and Pupils 
Secondary School, The Secondary School 
American Life, Secondary Education 
Four Other Nations the Western World, 
Curriculum the American Secondary 
School, Teaching the Secondary School, 
and The Administrative Structure Sec- 
ondary Schools, which provide thorough 
and comprehensive coverage the 

Comparing the two books, the authors 
have succeeded preparing more attrac- 
tive and longer book replete with the most 
recent statistics and pictures, There much 
the first book revamped the 1959 re- 
vision. Some readers will wish that more 
had been preserved, e.g., the first chapter 
the first book discussed “what does 
mean teacher and what the nature 
teaching.” The emphasis the current 
volume less humane, emphasizing the 
data job availability, teacher organiza- 
tions, certification, and working conditions. 
Conversely, most readers will applaud the 
decision move the chapter Pupils, 
which was Chapter the front the 
new book, Chapter II, thereby stressing the 
concept that modern secondary education 
first and foremost about teachers and pupils. 

Also new are review the criticisms 
the public schools and chapter “Fac- 
tors That Shape American Secondary Edu- 
cation,” both which are very helpful and 
illustrate the authors’ awareness recent 
educational social changes. 

Completely new are the two chapters 
comparative education, one which dis- 
cusses schools England and France and 
the other, Germany and Russia. Following 
the presentation each school system 
summarization headed, “Points Interest 
American Educators.” The idea view- 
ing American secondary education and its 
problems the perspective comparative 
data from other parts the world lauda- 


ble, but, unless there ample space de- 
velop this concept, the writers and the read- 
ers may make least two serious errors. 
One, forced limitations space ab- 
breviate the writer may not fully convey 
the whole picture. Two, comparisons 
this nature, difficult for the reader 
avoid the implication, not conclusion, that 
are better than they are.” The authors 
discussing German schools acknowledge 
that “the structure the educational pro- 
gram reflects the social concepts and value 
patterns culture” (p. 279). Without 
least extensive analysis the au- 
thors ably provide Part Two the 
Secondary School American Life, the 
comparative treatment educational sys- 
tems other nations lacks meaning. 

Secondary Education has been regarded 
since 1950 one the outstanding con- 
tributions its field. Modern Secondary 
Education will regarded even better 
the college teachers and students who use 
it. 

BuRKHARDT 

Ball State Teachers College 


Your TEACHING THE 
ONDARY Vincent McGuire, 
Robert Myers, and Charles Durrance. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1959. 
337 

the title suggests, this book was writ- 
ten for the student teacher the secondary 
school. divided into four basic sections: 
“Building Good Foundation,” “Establish- 
ing Relationships,” “Guiding Learning Ex- 
periences,” and “Growing into the Profes- 
sion.” More specifically, chapters are de- 
voted subjects like working with the co- 
operating teacher, working 
knowing the school and community, plan- 
ning class work, selecting and using ma- 
terials, developing abilities, pro- 
viding effective learning situations, and 
evaluating pupil progress. 
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The outstanding characteristic this 
book its practical quality. Particularly 
value are series personal experiences re- 
lated student teachers who tell prob- 
lems they encountered and how they solved 
them. Anyone who has worked with stu- 
dent teachers will immediately sense the 
realistic quality these examples, Further- 
more, some them illustrate the type 
errors student teachers commonly make, 
while others present positive situations that 
were well 

The numerous case studies give the book 
very readable style, and the material cov- 
ered includes the subjects that student 
teachers most commonly ask about. Disci- 
pline, for example, covered more realisti- 
cally here than most books educational 
psychology that attempt analyze this 
problem. total twelve student teaching 
situations are presented examples 
“case studies” classroom management. 
addition, guides for classroom manage- 
ment are presented well series 
statements for self-evaluation, 
viewer was impressed with this chapter since 
few textbooks deal with the subject dis- 
cipline such realistic terms. 

While this book was written for the stu- 
dent teacher, cooperating teachers well 
college and university supervisors will also 
find helpful. The cooperating teacher, 
especially, will find this book value. 
will increase his understanding the stu- 
dent teaching process since many cooperat- 
ing teachers work with five less student 
teachers per year and therefore have 
tendency generalize the basis too 
few examples. The college university 
supervisor will find many items this text 
which may refer conference both 
before and during the student teaching 
period, 

The weaknesses this text are relatively 
minor. Some teachers methods teach- 
ing may not approve the form used for 
preparing either lesson plans units. Also, 
several the lesson plans are better ex- 
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amples traditional than creative teaching 
procedures, While the list references fol- 
lowing each chapter not complete, those 
that are cited will helpful anyone who 
interested more detailed study. 

all respects, this textbook worth- 
while contribution the literature the 
subject student teaching and should es- 
pecially helpful the person particu- 
larly intended help: the student teacher. 

Oscar 
University Kansas 


HOME ECONOMICS 


AND 
HoMEMAKING Olive Hall. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958. 
375 $4.25. 

This book, member the Home 
Economics staff the University Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, was planned 
major reference for general introductory 
orientation course for home economics 
majors. The style clear and simple and 
directed toward the college freshman, Its 
purposes are increase the student’s ap- 
preciation home economics through un- 
derstanding its goals, history and growth 
plus the many career opportunities for home 
economics graduates, well help stu- 
dents select the career home economics 
for which they are best qualified. 

After presenting brief historical sketches 
higher education for women and home 
economics including several its early 
leaders, the author stresses the need for 
every student analyze her own interests 
and abilities carefully and become well 
acquainted with home economics careers 
before making her own vocational choice. 
aid the students this process guides 
for self-analysis and glossary careers 
home economics are Moreover, 
these careers are organized under seven 
major areas: namely, homemaking; teach- 
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ing; working with families, children and 
youth; and serving home economists 
clothing and textiles; business; nutrition 
and food service; and research. The careers 
possible each area are explained with re- 
gard the work required, their advantages 
and disadvantages and the personal charac- 
teristics and educational preparation neces- 
sary for success, Emphasis given the 
value higher education preparation for 
homemaking which depicted one the 
most important and satisfying careers. Op- 
portunities for part-time and summer em- 
ployment which contribute professional 
preparation are described. 

Interest added the career discus- 
sions including some direct quotations 
and photographs home economists ac- 
tively engaged these professions. en- 
courage further study few problem ques- 
tions and references are grouped the con- 
clusion each section the The 
treatment careers comprehensive, even 
recognizing opportunities the interna- 
tional level. general, the information 
seems accurate and adequate though prob- 
ably some other home economists may not 
agree with regard the exact kind edu- 
cational preparation that most desirable for 
these different careers. 

This book would useful for college 
freshmen, especially those 
home economics, well as, for both college 
and high school vocational counselors and 
probably also for high school seniors con- 
sidering college major. should give the 
reader good understanding the pur- 
poses home economics, the career oppor- 
tunities for its majors and its value the 
and men, prepara- 
tion for homemaking and personal develop- 
ment. 

Oklahoma State University 


LITERATURE 


Yatron. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 1959. 176 pp. $4.50. 

This book comparative study and 
reinterpretation the Midwest poets Edgar 
Lee Masters, Vachel Lindsay, and Carl 
Sandburg. Yatron these poets were 
spokesmen Populism, They yearned 
return the America the mid-nine- 
teenth century, country small villages 
and farms, hardworking stoic agrarians, 
who knew how live, love, work, fight, 
and who were thoroughly equalitarian and 
democratic. The political party ceased 
exist early the twentieth century; but its 
philosophy, Mr. Yatron notes, lived for 
half century the works the literary 
Populists, and especially the works 
Masters, Lindsay, and The 
thesis this book the infiuence Popu- 
lism upon the lives and works these three. 

The author devotes the most space 
Masters, perhaps because feels that the 
three Masters most completely follows the 
Populist pattern. analyzes his early life 
and the influences which shaped him, and 
some detail discusses him historian, biog- 
rapher, critic, lawyer, poet, and novelist. 
Masters wrote fifty-two volumes, and Mr. 
Yatron writes length upon the ones 
which considers most important. Nat- 
urally devotes the greatest space 
Spoon River Anthology, the one work 
which everyone knows and upon which 
Masters’ slender fame largely 

Lindsay had less varied career—he was 
always pure Yatron discusses his child- 
hood, his early environment, and his edu- 
dwells upon his study the 
Chicago Art Institute and The Art Stu- 
dents’ League New York, his expeditions 
tramp poet, his success reader and 
lecturer, his poetry with its careful tech- 
nique, and his passion for people. 

Carl Sandburg was immigrant parent- 
age, and spent many years cities. 
Yatron, however, sees him agrarian 
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sympathizer, much influenced 
traces that influence through Sandburg’s 
poetry, and emphasizes repeatedly his 
conviction that Sandburg’s reputation 
poet the city and industry false one. 
notes that Sandburg’s poems the farm 
and nature far outnumber those the city. 
sees the monumental biography 
Lincoln the most complete and significant 
expression Sandburg’s Populist thinking. 
Lincoln was him “the folk incarnate, the 
folk hero.” 

This book will probably add little the 
fame Masters, Lindsay, and Sandburg; 
but value that views their work 
somewhat new light and challenges the 
reader and the critic fresh examination 
it. They may not agree with all 
Yatron’s conclusions, but they are gratified 
renew the thrill Spoon River and 
experience again their pleasure the best 
Lindsay and Sandburg. 

Sara HARVEY 
Professor Emeritus English 
Indiana State Teachers College 


PHILOSOPHY 


Joun Dewey George 
Geiger. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. 248 pp. $5.50. 

The philosophy pragmatism was ar- 
ticulating basic tendencies American life 
linked thought with action, theory 
with practice, meaning with operations, and 
made consequences ordinary experience 
the criterion both truth and 
Barton Perry did not exaggerate when 
said that “of pragmatism can said, 
can said other philosophical school 
that was and distinctively American.” 

Although Charles Peirce, William James, 
and George Mead all pioneered the de- 
velopment the pragmatic attitude, method 
and outlook, generally recognized that 
this school philosophic thought found its 
most comprehensive and mature expression 
the writings John Dewey. Morris 
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Cohen once observed, the United States 
had adopted the practice certain foreign 
countries and established national chair 
philosophy, during the first half this cen- 
tury only one person would have been 
named fill that chair, and that person 
would have been John Dewey. 

Throughout his life, philosophy was 
Dewey’s central interest, but was more 
than academic was deeply 
interested the problems men, particu- 
larly when these problems had public sig- 
nificance and consequence. Many came 
depend Dewey’s analysis and interpreta- 
tion controversial public issues, much 
that, one their number has remarked, 
they did not consider that any issue had been 
adequately explored until Dewey had given 
his judgment the values involved. True 
his own theoretical insight, Dewey sought 
test and complete his thought the world 
practice. His thought has exerted influence 
the fields science, art, religion, politics, 
labor and law, but field has his influ- 
ence been pervasive the field or- 
ganized Even the educational 
practices many who reject his leading phil- 
osophic ideas have been profoundly influ- 
enced Dewey’s program for the recon- 
struction the school. This holds for the 
leaders private and church-related schools 
well for those concerned with our pub- 
lic system secular schools—both groups 
have benefited from Dewey’s educational 
formulations. 

That Dewey’s influence not restricted 
this country illustrated the fact that 
Professor Geiger’s book, John Dewey 
Perspective, was prepared the suggestion 
the Oxford University Press. And 
indeed timely have this penetrating in- 
terpretation Dewey’s thought available 
year that marks the an- 
niversary his birth. Professor Geiger gives 
admirable summary the way which 
Dewey synthesized the revolutionary per- 
spectives the theory organic evolution, 
the empirical attitudes and procedures ex- 
perimental science, and the values embedded 
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the democratic pattern group living 
into integrated philosophic outlook which 
grounded the faith “the power 
common life develop its own regulative 
methods and furnish from within itself 
adequate goals, ideals, and criteria.” 

One Dewey’s misfortunes that 
has been discussed, debated, deplored and 
devoutly praised, much more than has 
been read. Professor Geiger has provided 
brief but authentic introduction Dewey’s 
thought major areas. Account has also 
been taken the more significant criticisms 
which have been directed against this philo- 
sophic orientation and interpretation, 
hoped the book will widely read. 
will serve very useful purpose encour- 
ages members the post-Dewey generation 
undertake systematic study the views 
this pioneering mind. 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


PSYCHOLOGY 


New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc. 1959. 427 pp. $6.50. 

Cumulative Record not, one might 
the first infer, comprehensive account 
the use that device whereby psycholo- 
gists chart behavior. Yet the expression has 
here literal reference, for this collec- 
tion published papers which represents the 
verbal behavior the author since 1930 
with the exception that included his 
books. 

The volume comprises eight parts, with 
from two five papers each, Its scope 
indicated the titles the first seven 
these parts (the eighth miscellany): 
for Human Affairs, Especially for the 
Concept Freedom; Method for the 
Experimental Analysis Behavior—Its 
Theory and Practice, Its History and 
Glimpse Its Future; The Technology 
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Education; The Analysis Neurotic and 
Psychotic For Experimental Psy- 
chologists Only; Literary and Verbal Be- 
havior; and Theoretical Considerations. 
Papers included range from those addressed 
primarily psychologists, through several 
written for scholars related fields, that 
the compartment known “Air- 
Crib” which was published popular pe- 

Likely greatest interest readers 
this review are the articles Part III: 
“The Science Learning and the Art 
Teaching” and “Teaching Machines.” 
the first these, Dr. Skinner refers 
promising advances the science learn- 
ing based techniques which, providing 
for the proper contingencies reinforce- 
ment, produce changes behavior and 
maintain them desired states strength. 
Decrying past and present reliance educa- 
tion upon aversive control—this, despite the 
tenets progressive education—he proposes 
that skillfully devised schedules employed 
reinforce the desirable consequences 
very large number very small 
assure the adequate reinforcement these 
consequences with appropriate timing, 
permit attention individual differences 
among students, and release the teacher 
for more intellectual type activity, 
mechanical and electrical devices 
utilized the classroom. the second 
paper, the author goes point out the 
difference between instruments which 
merely present material and those designed 
encourage the student take active 
role the instructional process. notes 
the transition from machines which called 
for the selection alternative, stressing 
recognition, the sort which requires that 
response composed, with the recalled 
item being amenable verification. Using 
varied examples effectively, cites pro- 
grams material which manifest aware- 
ness the importance providing for re- 
inforcement series carefully graded 
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steps. Finally, takes number 
questions which anticipates the considera- 
tion such seemingly mechanical ap- 
proach would raise. 
NEWMAN 
Brooklyn College 


DEVELOPMENTAL Good- 
enough and Tyler, New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1959. 552 pp. 
$6.00. 

Developmental Psychology was written 
textbook for those students who have 
had previous work psychology. Based 
upon the concepts general psychology, 
the approach from the developmental 
point view. The authors have stressed the 
broad general principles which may used 
guides those dealing with children, 
with students and with employees. From 
this point view the authors state that: 
“Psychology the science human ex- 
perience and behavior, Its aim apply 
the study man himself the methods 
controlled observation and experimentation 
that have greatly enlarged our knowl- 
edge the world around 

Part deals with the Principles and 
Methods Developmental Psychology. 
One point stressed this section indicates 
that psychology has emerged from study 
activity. The basic method study ob- 
servation, which, the laboratory indi- 
cated the control over sources error. 

Part discusses the Equipment for liv- 
ing. This section presents detail study 
heredity, prenatal development, 
structure the physical body and the equip- 
ment for living. Life process, motiva- 
tion and learning are based these basic 
structures. Growth and learning will in- 
fluence their functioning and increase their 
usefulness. 

Part III the authors examine some 
length the principal life stages. Chapters 
seven through eleven are devoted study 


the first two years life. these chap- 
ters such topics the following are dis- 
cussed: physical and motor development, 
adaptive behavior, speech, the foundations 
personality and maturation and learning. 
similar discussion presented early 
childhood and middle. This part con- 
cluded with information dealing with ado- 
lescence and 

The last section the book discusses 
developmental deviations, The presentation 
mental deficiency intellectual inade- 
quacy suggests that the proper education 
people this type can help them become 
These people are slow develop most 
areas, but they can learn those things which 
are suited their mental age level. study 
maladjustment and mental illness can 
help society accept and aid those who are 
afflicted. understanding delin- 
quency and crime should help provide for 
measures defense prevention. 

The final chapter indicates that our 
knowledge human nature far behind 
our knowledge the rest the natural 
world, There perhaps ultimate pattern 
performance toward which can strive 
even would, But, the developmental 
concept, study the principles growth 
and development gives sense direc- 
tion. working with children 
requirement should provide feeling 
security. The second should provide 
opportunity for unhampered develop- 
ment and the third, which equally im- 
portant, feeling success, The chapter 
closes with few rules which followed 
should help develop attitudes and mental 
habits which would contribute happiness 
and success, Briefly stated these rules are 
indicated: Give attention the present 
and the future rather than the past. 
Learn accept facts which are inevitable. 
Maintain self-respect. 

One other feature this book should 
presented show the care its organiza- 
tion. the beginning each chapter cer- 
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tain important questions are asked guide 


one’s thinking. addition each chapter 
closes with very brief summary book 
pertinent the discussion just presented. 

HANNA 
Baylor University 


OBJECTIVE APPROACHES PERSONALITY 

Bernard Bass and 

Irwin Berg. Van Nostrand Com- 

pany, Inc., 1959. 233 $4.95. 

The fifteen papers which compose this 
book were read Louisiana State Uni- 
versity psychology symposium. Bass and 
Berg claim that, “This volume tells what 
many the personality tests tomorrow 
will look like and what the rationale behind 
them will be.” 

what can expected personality assess- 
ment the future? Will work better 
than does today? Some the authors 
think so, Holtzman seems think that 
will succeed where others failed the con- 
struction objectively scored projective 
test utilizing inkblots. Cattell especially 
optimistic about the prospects for assessing 
personality with the aid advanced mathe- 
matical procedures. reports some “very 
good” for some new type devices. 
Miller reports experiments with precise 
laboratory measurements related 
sonality assessment. Bass describes objec- 
tive approach the prediction successful 
leadership. Hunt tells actuarial ap- 
proach clinical prediction and feels that 
will work. 

The other authors deal with historical 
precedence (Watson), theoretical back- 
ground (Super), analytic methods (Mc- 
Quitty), test item content (Berg), social 
desirability and personality test construction 
(Edwards), increasing clinical efficiency 
(Hathaway) and summary the book 

Personality assessment devices must 
validated. The adequacy the criteria used 


doing so, however, limits the possibilities 
for establishing that test Improv- 
ing the criteria therefore becomes key 
problem. What did the authors contribute 
the improvement the criteria 
used studying the value their tools and 
techniques? 

Hunt’s work interesting from this point 
view because the basic assumption upon 
which his studies were based that clinical 
judgment must validated. Now, judg- 
ments, aided rating scales reflected 
the choice persons compose criterion 
groups, are the “final criterion” the 
validation personality tests the paper 
and pencil type. clinical judgments are 
used validate other predictors, then how 
you study the value clinical judg- 
ments? Hunt studied their reliability, how- 
ever, this not done whenever rating 
scale tested for reliability? Hunt com- 
pared judgments clinicians with “naive” 
judges. the former are better than the 
latter sizing subjects, this substantiates 
assumption, however, difficult see 
how this improves clinical judgment. 
other words, the problem the inadequacy 
even the best criteria was not solved. 

The authors seem agree that im- 
portant structure test scoring permit 
mathematical treatment. There are theoreti- 
cal objections this, however, which none 
the authors adequately met. Theory has 
that the nature projective testing, and 
course human personality, incompatible 
with the nature statistical validation. 
some clinicians, this happens most 
crucial point. These authors agree that ob- 
jectification desirable, however, whatever 
the outcome their efforts, there will 
probably continue psychologists who 
want assess personality means putting 
less stress objective verification. 

This book proves one thing for sure: 
there are twelve psychologists outstand- 
ing ability this country who are making 
all-out efforts improve objective person- 
ality assessment. Judging the calibre 
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the work reflected the quality these 
papers, the chances are strong that they will 
succeed, 

James 
Northwestern University 


Dieter Oberndorfer, DER EINSAMKEIT 
pEs DER MODERNEN 

AMERIKANISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT, Ver- 

lag Rombach, Freiburg 

1958. 

The works David Reisman and others, 
pointing “the lonely crowd,” are being 
mirrored those other writers who 
point substantially the same conditions. 
Instead the present book dis- 
cusses the modern man, All 
such efforts may well have their roots 
existentialism; certainly they assert more 
judgment than the purely statistical method 
allows. 

Professor 
familiar with the literature describing the 
social situation the United States. re- 
view his notes the end the book 
show widespread reading and understand- 
ing. Probably familiar with the per- 
tinent literature anyone this country. 

the first part the book the roots 
man’s solitariness modern society are 
analyzed, The author places considerable 
reliance upon the “Yankee City Series” 
basis for his conclusions. particularly 
struck the fact that there very high 
rate social mobility the United 
discusses both the “horizontal” and 
“vertical” kinds mobility and claims that 
these have way unsettling and atomiz- 
ing the social Thus society itself, 
the United States, provides little social co- 
hesiveness which the individual able 
overcome his stark individuality. 

the second part his book, Professor 
Oberndorfer discusses the solitariness 
modern man from the standpoint the 
loss “transcendence.” aware the 
manner which theological 


sophical issues are considered irrelevant 
and unreal pragmatic America, The 
loss historic sources and forces 
transcendence have left man morally neu- 
tralized. There are, apparently, over- 
arching beliefs obtainable modern man 
which may chart his bearings does 
moving ship from the stars, Also, modern 
conditions have led “self-negation.” The 
individual finds difficult believe him- 
self. finds his integrity filmy, 
glossy fantasy. Lacking genuine accept- 
ance himself, finds impossible 
accept the selves around him. The “auto- 
nomic man” the product these various 
factors. exists not only America but 
also, increasingly, Europe that con- 
tinent becomes Americanized. 

What then are the results the solitari- 
ness modern man? First, open 
various conformitarian Having 
source ultimate authority within him- 
self within his theological philosophical 
experience, falls easy prey external 
strong men and movements who assert their 
claims upon him overt tacit force. 
Also, life and sexuality suffer this con- 
dition Life, lacking trans- 
cendent features, viewed autonomic 
way. Man not simply machine, 
sensual Sexuality exists not un- 
fold the deeper levels human experience 
and shared mutuality, but primarily for the 
narrow satisfaction which the self able 
derive from it. Thirdly, even religion 
affected this new situation. The institu- 
tions religion have become secularized 
the point that they find their efficacy not 
calling man something other than 
what his ordinary expressions; they 
thrive upon their serviceableness the so- 
cial and esthetic needs modern man. 
Fourthly, the macerated man the present 
era prone rely unreal optimism. Al- 
though has lost the foundation gen- 
uine optimism, man both naive and senti- 
mental enough want optimistic. 
continues optimistic despite the mount- 
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ing evidence that genuine optimism must 
have transcendent basis and thorough 
social support. these four ways life 
lived without transcendence. 

Thus far, Professor Oberndorfer appears 
systematically pessimistic even cyni- 
cal. The last two parts this book, how- 
ever, seek deal with “solutions.” 
looks the next part his book soci- 
ology since many sides sociology viewed 
possible solver social problems. The 
author, however, finds that sociology pres- 
ently entertains several dangers. asserts 
that its language overly abstruse and pro- 
fessionalized, that lacks systematic social 
program, and that itself losing the very 
elements transcendence which formely 
gave motivation. impressed with the 
contrast between the and the 
“personal world” modern man re- 
vealed sociologists. keeping with cer- 
tain other findings recent times, 
aware that individuals today tend take 
refuge their personal worlds since they 
find their social worlds relatively 
meaningless. Thus, sociology this crisis 
able assert that men are living two 
worlds both which are currently unsatis- 
factory. The social world lacks profound 
reality for the individual and there seems 
little ground for reconstruction the 
meaning society for the individual. The 
personal world also inadequate since 
solitariness, which the 
affecting the individual are even unrecog- 
nized real not faced courageously. 

the final section the book, the au- 
thor looks two further sources over- 
coming the apparent condition modern 
man. looks first the element self- 
criticism modern literature. Here 
occasion, asserts, modern man has been 
revealed adequate way. seriously 
impressed, far American literature 
concerned, with the writings Thomas 
Wolfe, Arthur Miller, Thorton Wilder 
and others. believes that these have 
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added man’s understanding himself 
the current period. 

Professor Oberndorfer also speaks with 
appreciation current “theological anthro- 
pology.” the American scene most 
impressed with the contribution Rhein- 
hold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich. Both 
these take some form existentialism 
their starting point and seek combine such 
understanding the nature man with 
the Christian perspective regarding both 
society and the ultimate character reality. 
While such theological anthropologists have 
their limitations, they also have their 
Their considerable contribution, according 
the author, lies the fact that they 
not sentimentalize the nature man, They 
are willing accept him is, especially 
thoroughly the sense that they 
are seeking for the fullest and most accurate 
understanding the nature man. the 
other hand, they assert the validity 
transcendence which more than social 
and esthetic exercise. They speak deeply 
the condition modern man’s solitariness. 

The implications this book are far 
reaching for those the American scene 
who are concerned with human relations. 
The book not only contains the perspective 
German scholar who familiar with 
the United States, also contains construc- 
tive effort (“solutions”) addition 
concentration upon descriptive factors. The 
author writes fairly objective manner, 
yet the reader clear regarding his posi- 
tions. well may be, this book moder- 
ately sound, take be, that calls 
for major reconstruction modern 
American life. such reconstuctive effort 
ecological, economic and other conditions 
certainly have their roles, But contrast 
some solutions offered the past the 
main “way out” appears lie the re- 
ordering man’s intellectual and spiritual 
life. 

HERBERT STROUP 
Brooklyn College 


Brief Browsings Books 


Triumphant Horizons book poetry 
Dave Torbet, Assistant Professor 
Education Butler University, published 
Exposition New York, $2.50. 
its pages (three score poems) there 
are five sections: Greetings, Growth, Sanc- 
tuary, Love Loose Leaves and Wry Lines. 
Among the latter are “If every thing were 
agreed upon, There could never bet- 
ter,” and “Everyone for truth when 
consistent with his illusions.” 

Amos Herold Texas his Chose 
Teaching, writes biographical sketch in- 
terlarded with his observation teaching. 
chapter preview describes his 
ancestry, the springs his philosophy, his 
life goals, and the three problems Educa- 
tion which need solutions, The last are (a) 
neglect American Literature our col- 
leges and universities; (b) obsolete college 
governments; and (c) obsolete systems 
old-age retirement. personal state- 
ment based the experiences the au- 
thor. Happily many his experiences are 
longer typical the best colleges to- 
day. The price the book $5.00. 
printed The Naylor Company, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Man’s Journey Through Time, first 
step Physical and Cultural Anthropo- 
chronology,” handsome quarto volume 
184 pages which the author has col- 
lected evidence from the work astron- 
omers, geologists, physicists, pollen-analysts 
and others show how men have devel- 
oped “from relatively few ape-like crea- 
tures the millions human beings who 
now inhabit this earth.” There are more 
than fifty illustrations and nine tables. Dr. 
Palmer, who made the study Pro- 
fessor Emeritus the University Hull 
and Honorary Curator Wells Museum, 
Somerset. The book published Philo- 


sophical Library, New York, though 
printed England. The price $10.00. 

Getting Down Cases, problems ap- 
proach educational philosophy, pub- 
lished Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
$4.00. brief book 217 pages. 
There are chapters discipline, the art and 
role the specialist, democracy and con- 
troversial issues, the gifted, moral and 
spiritual values, promotion and reporting, 
social stratification and academic freedom. 
Each chapter has brief bibliography 
leading books the field, suggested 
further reading. The “Prologue” and the 
“Preface” explain the philosophy underly- 
ing the volume. 

Basic Statistical Methods, introduc- 
tory book, will appeal primarily students 
and workers education, pyschology, and 
sociology. brief treatment for the 
neophyte which omits much the tech- 
nical, the mathematical. places emphasis 
computation, application and 
tion. includes review fundamentals 
arithmetic and elementary algebra the 
basis for its The earlier chapters 
review the traditional topics the area 
measurement. Later chapters treat the 
binomial distribution and probability, 
Chi square, special correlational techniques, 
and distribution-free statistics. The book 
the University and Heath, the 
Harpers $4.50. 

Before Admission James Petch, 
from the University Liverpool Press, 
account the performance J.M.B. 
examinations compared with subsequent 
performance after admission the Uni- 
versity. College and university authorities 
will interested the statement that 
England the expectation that all nearly 
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all students admitted university will 
complete some course. The drop-out rate 
over period several years was only one 
half that Harvard ‘This 
study forty pages may secured for 
$.15. 

The American Association School Ad- 
ministrators has issued Educational Admin- 
istration Changing Community its 
1959 more than 200 pages, 
competent committee examines such top- 
ics policy formation, controls 
education, the position school’s Amer- 
ican society, educational planning, the com- 
munications process, the education the 
superintendent and the for 
free society. The volume listed $5.00. 
may secured addressing the Asso- 
ciation 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, 
Washington, 

Howard Mumford Jones outlines hu- 
mane learning the United States his 
One Great Society. (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1959) was prepared for the 
Commission the Humanities 
American Council Learned 
strong plea made for philosophy, history, 
literature, music, the arts and languages. 
The authors prefaces his book with the 
statement “This book not about teaching 
except incidentally and indirectly, 
concerns something fundamental both 
teaching and namely, how 
you maintain and enrich the organized 
knowledge about the achievements man- 
kind over the centuries, upon which teach- 
ing The volume deals with fun- 
damental issues not prosaically but with 
salty and pithy descriptions. For example: 
Jane Addams, Einstein, Michelangelo, 
never worried about keeping with the 
Joneses. They have, instead offered the 
Joneses opportunity climb little 
and can nothing else, but man can take 
broader views.” “The contemporary 


fades every year; the problems humanity 
continue.” 

its 241 pages Professor Jones stimu- 
lates analytical thinking felicity 
phrase and telling thought. book which 
takes look beneath the surface thinking 
and living well worth $4.50 which 
costs. 

The Massachusetts Institute Technol- 
ogy Center for International Studies the 
second volume its American Project 
Series, sponsors The American Style, Es- 
says Value and Eleven 
prominent authors look below the surface 
American life find its values and their 
efficacy dealing with its major problems. 
Among them are Abraham Kaplan, 
Robert Oppenheimer, George Kennan, 
David Reisman and Etting Morison, the 
editor. The book report the Ded- 
ham Conference May, 1957. This one 
increasing number books which 
delve beneath the surface discover basic 
directions which American life taking. 
The volume issued Harper Brothers 
(New York). has 420 pages and sells 
for $5. 

Another highly competent book New 
Knowledge Human Values published 
Harper and Brothers. has 268 pages 
and sells for $4.50. The foreward 
Pitirim Sorokin, Professor Sociology, 
Emeritus, Harvard University, edited 
Abraham Maslow Brandeis Uni- 
versity. Among the fifteen contributors are 
Gordon Allport, Erich Fromm, Paul 
Tillich, Walter Weisskopf and Dorothy 
Lee. Backgrounds birth and education 
the authors are Japan, Germany, Austria, 
Turkey, Hungary, Russia, England and 
United States. The aims the conference 
which these papers were read was re- 
port “by objective, deeply concerned, hope- 
ful scholars work the broad field 
human values—moral, spiritual, aesthetic, 
economic—and their application the af- 
fairs and institutions mankind.” 

French Education the Yale French 
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Studies (No. 22), Winter-Spring 1958-59 
may secured $1.00 copy. has 
up-to-date page description the pres- 
ent structure French education; thirty 
page description primary education; 
forty-two pages secondary education and 
thirty-three pages higher 
There final chapter “The Television 
Teacher—How Near, How The 
address Harkness Hall, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Dialogue John Dewey volume 
from the Horizon Press, Inc. (220 West 
Street, New York 36) which records 
the reminiscences eleven the friends 
the great philosopher, who gathered for 
nowned scholars (among whom were Al- 
vin Johnson, Corliss Lamont, Harold 
lor, Horace Kallen and Herbert 
Schneider) give their experiences with, and 
reflections on, the work the great phi- 
The volume edited Corliss 
Lamont with the assistance Mary Red- 
This book 155 pages sells for 
$2.50. 

Creativity the Elementary School 
monograph Miriam Wilt the Cur- 
has pages and sells for cents. Also 
the series Understanding Mentally Re- 
tarded Children, 156 pages, priced 
Harriet Blodgett and Grace War- 
field. 

The Campus and the State investi- 
gation the impact state administrative 
controls upon the management state col- 
leges and universities Malcolm Moos 
and Francis Rourke the research 
staff The Johns Hopkins University, 
excellent book for administrators higher 
education, listed $6.00 and pub- 
lished The Johns Hopkins Press, Home- 
wood, Baltimore 18, Maryland. This the 
report the staff Committee Gov- 
ernment and Higher Education, financed 
the Fund for the Advancement Edu- 
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cation the Ford Foundation. Milton 
Eisenhower was chairman the Commit- 
The volume has 414 pages. 

manual for teachers Ways 
Studying Children prepared Millie 
Almy from materials prepared Ruth 
Cunningham and associates. Based the 
experiences teachers who have studied 
children their own classrooms 
publication the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute School Experimentation 
Teachers College, Columbia 
has 224 pages and sells for $3.50. 

The New York University Press has 
published Graded Selections for Informal 
Reading Diagnosis (Grades through 
small volume 183 pages, sold for 
$3.00. The book, written Nila Banton 
Smith and her associates the Reading 
Institute Division General Education 
New York University designed take 
inventory pupil’s instructional level 
reading and his “skills literal compre- 
hension, interpretation, and word rec- 
ognition.” Selections from the early school 
grades are used from basal series readers. 

The Idea College Elton True- 
blood recalls slightly different title used 
Cardinal Newman his “The Idea 
University.” Perhaps the title Dr. 
Trueblood’s volume might well “The 
Idea Christian College.” Among the 
significant chapters are 
“The Student,” “Liberal and Vocational 
Education,” “The College the Com- 
munity,” Achievement Academic 
Integrity.” final chapter, “The Vision 
Excellence,” summarizes the author’s 
philosophy. The book 207 pages pub- 
lished Harper and Brothers $4.00. 

The Columbia University Press has pub- 
lished Race Relations and American Law 
Jack Greenberg, attorney, for the 
NAACP and Executive Director the 
New York State Bar Association’s Special 
Committee Study the New York Anti- 
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trust Laws. This volume 481 pages 
encyclopedic treatise race relations the 
United has exhaustive treat- 
ment the legal aspects the desegrega- 
tion problem. The price 

The Climate Learning Ordway 
Tead, long leading authority higher 
education, “‘a constructive attack com- 
placency American colleges.” the 
first Lectureship Series published under 
the auspices the John Dewey Society 
The Harper and Brothers, The spirit the 
book epitomized quotation from 
Woodrow Wilson Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa Lecture the introduction: 


only body studies but mode associa- 
and 


This valuable book pages sells for 
$2.50. 
The River Renown Otto 


Schreiber names the 
“the inhabitants the Valley have made 
prominent and important their material 
developments and mental achievements.” 
Fittingly published the three hundred- 
fiftieth anniversary the discovery the 
river Hudson, Schreiber’s book good 
introduction 195 pages the history 
the area. published Greenwich, 489 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
The price $3.00. 

Jacob Solovay Fort Hamilton 
High School, Brooklyn New York, has 
prepared Headspins Pedagog. This 
eighty page paperback original verse 
has written sundry topics, among 
them; students, teachers, education, Sher- 
lock Holmes, librarians, journalism, cook- 
ing, books, book borrowers, liquid cheer, 
Dr. Johnson and parentheses, and kids who 
verse various degrees giddiness. 
sold $2.50. The author may addressed 
Fort Hamilton High School 303 Bev- 
erly Road, Brooklyn 18, New York. 

The Lincoln Library Essential In- 


formation (1959), published The Fron- 
tier Press Association, Buffalo New 
York, “is far more than mere source book 
information and presents range 
knowledge much greater than even experi- 
enced users books would first imagine 
possible.” There are sections The Eng- 
lish Language, Literature, History, Geog- 
raphy and Travel, Science, Mathematics, 
Economics and Useful Arts, Government 
and Politics, Fine Arts, Education, Biogra- 
phy and Miscellany. has 2,112 pages 
besides 62-page detailed index. sells for 
$27.00. 

Child Welfare: Principles and Methods 
Dorothy Zietz published John 
Wiley and Sons, New The 
price $5.50. its 384 pages the author 
summarizes “This book written about 
the child with special needs and the pro- 
grams and services available for the so- 
cially, physically and intellectually handi- 
capped child.” shows the connection 
social work with medicine, nursing, edu- 
cation, psychiatry, psychology and law. 

The Aims Education and Other Es- 
says Alfred North Whitehead series 
lectures the intellectual side edu- 
cation originally published 1929. The 
lectures were delivered between 1912 and 
1928. this 247-page hard cover reprint 
edition foundational philosophical 
ples are advanced. The message the es- 
says particularly pertinent when there 
much discussion “anti-intellectualism” 
present. The author states “The 
whole book protest against dead 
edge that say, against inert knowl- 
edge.” The Macmillan Company publishes 
$4.00. 

Among the printings paper covers 
new Mentor Book, How Appreciate 
Music Aaron Copland. published 
the New American Library World Lit- 
erature Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York cents. Another 
volume the same series the same price 
Knight’s The Liveliest Art, panoramic 
history the movies. 


Worthy Note 


Deaderick, Barron, Campaigns and Battles 
America, 1755:1865. Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, 1959. Pp. 267. $4.00. 

Deamond, S., The History and Origin 
Language. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1959. Pp. 275. $7.50. 

Fogarty, Daniel, Roots for New Rhetoric. 
Bureau Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
1959. Pp. 158. $5.00. 

Green, Donald and Schmeding, Robert 
W., Suggested Techniques for Conduct- 
ing Talented Student Follow-up Studies. 
Center for Educational Service, College 
Education, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, 1959. Pp. 36. Price not given. 
(paperback) 

Hawes, Gene R., Guide Colleges. New 
American Library, New York, 1959. 
Pp. 243. $.75 (paperback) 

Hill, Alfred The Small College Meets 
the Challenge: The Story 
McGraw-Hill Book 
New York, 1959. Pp. 215. $4.95. 

Langnas, A., Dictionary Discoveries. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1959. 
Pp. 201. $5.00. 

Murphy, Mark, College Entrance Guide. 
Plenum Press, Inc., New York, 1959. 
Pp. 416. $1.95 (paperback) 

Reller, Theodore L., Divisional Adminis- 
tration English Education. University 
California Press, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1959. 212. $1.25. (paper- 
back) 

Rexine, John E., Religion Plato and Cic- 
ero. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1959. Pp. 69. $2.75. 

Rudolf, Stefan, The Modern Slide Rule. 
The William-Frederick Press, 391 East 
149th Street, New York 55, New York, 
1959. Pp. 58. $5.00 (paperback) 

Sandburg, Carl, Abraham Lincoln, The 


Prairie Years, Volume The War 
Years 1861-1864, Volume II, The War 
Years 1864-1865, Volume III, 1959. 
Dell Publishing Company, New York. 
Pp. 903. $2.95. (paperbacks) 

Teacher Supply and Demand Univer- 
sities, Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 
1957-58 and 1958-59. Higher Educa- 
tion Series Report, 1959-R10, Research 
Division, NEA, Washington, D.C., 
1959. Pp. 87. Single copy free. (paper- 
back) 

The College Handbook, College Entrance 
Examination Board, New York, 1959. 
Order from College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, c/o Educational Testing 
Service, Box 592, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. Pp. 556. $2.00 (paperback) 

Trent, Christopher, Terms Used Ar- 
chaeology, Short Dictionary. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1959. Pp. 
62. $2.75. 

Tyler, John Crew, The Blind Seer, George 
Matheson. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1959. Pp. 175. $4.75. 

UNESCO, The Provision Popular 
Reading Materials. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York. Pp. 294. $3.00. 
(paperback 

UNESCO, Education for International 
Understanding, Examples and Sugges- 
tions for Class-room Use. UNESCO 
Publication, Place Fontenoy, Paris 
7°, France. Pp. 116. $1.50. (paper- 
back) 

Watts, Alan W., The Way Zen. New 
American Library, New York, 1959. 
Pp. 218. $.50. (paperback) 

Wilbur, Richard, Editor, Keats. Dell Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, 1959. Pp. 160. 
$.35. 

Wilbur, Richard, Editor, Longfellow. Dell 
Publishing Co., New York, 1959. Pp. 
160. $.35. (paperback) 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 260) 


Democracy.” was co-author “Im- 
provement Practical Intelligence.” 

Professor William Ellison the Uni- 
versity California, Goleta, though now 
professor emeritus, still faculty member 
who works the campus 
author five volumes the field history. 
Last year was chosen the college fac- 
ulty give the Research Lecture his in- 
stitution, annual event Charter Day 
Week. After his long service comments 
wisely urgent problem for members 
college faculties his “And Gladly 
Teach” but “Publish Must.” 

Virgil Ward, Associate Professor 
Education, the University Virginia, sur- 
veys New Perspectives the Education 
the Gifte Dr. Ward’s primary interest 
writing has been the area the gifted 
pupil which has written number 
magazine articles. ‘He member Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

Television word which looms large 
present educational thinking and discus- 
sions. Frederick Redefer raises inter- 
esting question his Schools Without 
Teachers with regard theoretical impli- 
cations instruction mechanical devices. 
Dr. Redefer Professor Education, New 
York University, this year 
leave from that institution visiting countries 
Asia and Europe. India attended 
the Tenth World Conference the New 
Education Fellowship Delhi. was for- 
merly Director the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. was initiated mem- 
bership Beta chapter Kappa Delta 
Pi, New York University. has contrib- 
uted various educational journals, includ- 
ing Forum. 


Two Views the Child’s Education for 
Freedom presented David Lawson, 
teacher Ethics the Midtown Ethical 
Culture School, New York City. Dr. Law- 
son member Kappa chapter Kappa 
Delta Pi. His primary interest has been 
moral education. His doctoral dissertation 
was “Changing Modes Thought 
Moral Education.” also has done book 
reviews comparative education, 

Frederic Lilge, Professor Education, 
University Berkeley, contrib- 
utes this issue John Dewey, 
Reflections His Educational Thought. 
Dr. Lilge the author “The Abuse 
Learning” and “A. Makarenko, 
Analysis His Educational Ideas the 
Context Soviet Society.” 

Corn Pone and the work 
graduate student Stanford University. 
Raymond Bacchetti has taught the 
elementary grades and has been graduate 
assistant the His major inter- 
est philosophy education. 

are glad present reviews con- 
siderable number books education and 
related subjects. The leading review, 
George Counts, “Khrushchev and the 
Central Committee Speak Education.” 

Again have poems excellent list 
contributors. Mother Her Birth- 
day, written senior girl high school 
(both English and Latin) shows real 
genius. number familiar names are 
found among the contributors poetry 
this are glad have their contri- 
butions and recognize them their work. 
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Kappa Delta 
PUBLICATIONS 


LECTURE SERIES 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


THE MYSTERY THE MIND’S DESIRE 
JOHN H, FINLEY 
EDUCATION CAUSE AND SYMPTOM 
EDWARD THORNDIKE 
NEW HOPE FOR HUMAN UNITY 
HENRY W. HOLMES 


THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 
HOWARD WILSON 


THE CHANGING ROLE HIGHER EDUCATION 
OLIVER CARMICHAEL 


TEACHING THE EVOLUTION CIVILIZATION 
CHARLES H, JUDD 


EDUCATION AND THE CULTURAL CRISIS 
CHARLES 


THE TREATY INSTRUMENT LEGISLATION 
PLORENCE ELLINWOOD ALLEN 
(out print) 


Order the above from 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 238 EAST PERRY ST., TIFFIN OHIO 


RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL CONFLICT 
HOWARD 
STUDIES THE MEASUREMENT TEACHING .......... $2.25 
WILLIAM LANCELOT, ARVIL BARR, THEODORE TORGESON, 
CARL JOHNSON, VIRGIL LYONS, ANTHONY WALFORD, 
AND GILBERT LEE BETTS 
(out print) 
BRONSON ALCOTT, TEACHER 
DOROTHY MCCUSKEY 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL DIVIDENDS 
WILL FRENCH 


Order the above from 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 238 EAST PERRY ST., TIFFIN OHIO 


KAPPA DELTA HISTORY 


KAPPA DELTA PI: 1911-1936 
ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST 


Order the above from 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 238 EAST PERRY ST., TIFFIN OHIO 
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4 
$2.00 
$2.00 
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VOLUME XXIV 


MARCH 


From the Executive President 


The Job Ours 


Fellow Kadelpians: 


write this note you, just the 
beginning the New Year 1960. 
This message will published quite near 
the beginning new biennium for Kappa 
Delta have wondered what say. For 
obvious reasons not want make the 
same report even one similar that 
which shall make the Convocation 
March, seems more relevant suggest 
some things feel are important for 
members Kappa Delta Pi, students, 
teachers and educators thinking about 
and doing. 

Recently have read that approximately 
forty-six million are enrolled schools 
all kinds and all levels the United 
States this year, and that this number can 
expected increase the rate near 
four per-cent annually for the next decade 
and perhaps many years more. educate 
all these boys and young men and 
women and adults will require something 
like one and three-quarter million teachers, 
educators, administrators and others. This 
number too, must constantly rise. and 
will continue tremendous under- 
taking keep our schools operating effi- 


ciently, the same time constantly 
oring improve instruction all kinds 
all 

want urge that this task ours who 
work and nobody else’s task 
sure there are other people interested and 
they should scientists, artists, 
writers, statesmen, and citizens generally. 
But these simply replace those who are 
there. 

educators should welcome criti- 
cism from whatever quarter may come 
regarding the quality the education our 
children and young people are getting. 
the same time should examining care- 
fully the work ourselves are doing be- 
cause know better than outsiders wherein 
changes need should like- 
wise prepared place before those citi- 
zens responsible for the schools—trustees, 
legislators, citizens generally, what need 
and what they should provide that may 
more nearly fulfill our own expectations 
and those the public serve. 

who teach have the same right and 
responsibility work the improvement 
fields endeavor the right improve their 
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services and products. Education 
should not attempt tell doctors how 
treat various diseases but would expect 
them constantly improving their 
service for every kind disease for which 
for other 

Accordingly, know that who 
teach and work the improvement 
teaching are those who must weigh the 
effectiveness both old and new ways and 
let the public know which ways seem most 
effective. can also better estimate the 
capacities children learn the respective 
parts our cultural heritage and are better 
prepared advise with students and parents 
regarding their various educational objec- 
tives. spite insistence from various 
quarters that all pupils the several levels 
must learn equally well the same subjects, 
know this cannot done and must 
continue the pupils and the 
parents. None this intended needs 
subtract from the rigors attaining 
real education anybody. well 


far educationally anybody, the gifted 
well others, must work hard and should 
expect But who know must insist 
that the rewards learning are not equal 
those who work equally There are 
differences capacities and aptitudes. 


Especially must urge that will 
find the way instruct that best, taking 
into consideration all relevant matters. Rank 
outsiders have right tell how 
teach reading anything else. They have 


every right raise questions but they pre- 
sume too much when they would also pro- 
vide ultimate answers. 

sure will differ among our- 
selves many matters. Not all architects 


have seen eye-to-eye with Frank Lloyd 
Wright. But Wright built buildings just 
the same. can have many different 
kinds instruction our schools. Proper 
weighing and evaluating results will 


provide answers how should things 
—to the acceptance somebody’s mere 
opinion who has never taught. 


From the General Office 


should mailed you about 
the fifth March, few days before the 
Convocation will assemble 

The accounts the Society were audited 
last month Ernst Ernst, certified pub- 
lic steady growth assets 
indicated. The complete financial report 
will published along with other reports 
the officers the May issue. 

ing its influence more and more other 
countries. Among those which now 
have paid subscriptions are the following: 


Australia, Brazil, Canada, Egypt, England, 
France, Greece, India, Indonesia, Japan, 
Korea, Lebanon, Netherlands, Peru, South 
Africa, the Philippines. addition, gift 
subscriptions are being given two hun- 
dred prominent educators throughout the 
world. 

report the status our Permanent 
Home will issued the 
This will printed our May issue. 

The volume our International Educa- 
tion Monograph Series, African Develop- 


ment and Education Southern Rhodesia 


Dr. Franklin Parker the University 
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Texas has been issued the Ohio State 
University Press. sells for $1.75 per copy. 
bound paper cover form which 
may catalogued for the use libraries, 
and has complete index. the present 
crucial time the development the coun- 
tries Africa this volume will great 
interest our readers who are interested 
international affairs, Each 
likely wish have copy. The author, Dr. 
Parker, will speak the Friday luncheon 
our Convocation, 

The importance Africa future world 
affairs indicated visit some weeks 
Prime Minister Macmillan England 
African countries, including 

Dr. Harold Benjamin, former Laureate 
Counselor the Executive Council, now 
member the Editorial Board THE 
ForuM, writes that the 
Board the Council Higher Education 
the American Republics has appointed 
him Director the Comparative Study 


Latin-American His work 
this project, which began January, will 
extend over several years, His headquarters 
will Lima, Peru. Since July has 
been lecturing the University Cor- 
doba, University Chile, University 
San Marcos and Rio Janeiro. 

The press has reported the death Dr. 
Lyman Bryson New York City, long 
associated with CBS radio’s Invitation 
Learning program. 1941 delivered 
his lecture “The New Prometheus” 
the Kappa Delta Lecture Series. 

Dr. Gerald Read, Executive Second 
Vice-President, has conducted party 
African 

Laureate Counselor Kappa Delta Pi, 
President Henry Hill, president-elect 
the 

Dr. Vickery, Executive Counselor 
Kappa Delta and past Executive Presi- 
dent has filled many engagements lecturing 


Location Permanent Home 


Kappa Delta 


THE RECOMMENDATION the 
Committee Permanent Home 

the Executive Council, confirmation the 
Executive Council, and the vote the 
chapters, the decision has been made 
locate the permanent home and build 
headquarters building land purchased 
from Purdue University situated adjacent 
the campus. The Committee Perma- 
nent Home spent much time considera- 
tion the merits number localities, 
making personal visits inspect 


view all the factors involved, including 
central location and excellent campus fa- 
cilities, the Committee made its decision 
which received confirmation large pre- 
ponderance the vote the chapters. 
Doubtless, the Society will make plans 
the March Convocation proceed with the 
planning and construction the building 
promptly. Tentative plans have been made 
for laying the cornerstone 1961, the 
Fiftieth Anniversary year the founding 
the Society. 
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Miss Clarice Kline President-Elect 
the National Education Association 


(The following sketch adapted from biographical materials furnished 
the National Education Association) 


iss high school 
teacher from Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
has busy year ahead her she goes 
about her job vice-president and presi- 
dent-elect the National Educational As- 
sociation. Named president-elect the 
NEA convention St. Louis July 1959, 
Miss Kline will automatically take over 
president the 700,000-member Associa- 
tion next summer the Los Angeles con- 

Miss Kline completed her work for the 
M.A. degree Northwestern University, 
and has taken additional work summer 
sessions the University Minnesota, the 
University Vermont, and the University 
Wisconsin. 

She has served many committees 
both the Wisconsin Education Association 
and the Waukesha Teachers’ Association 
and was president both associations. She 
served chairman the Faculty Commit- 
tee planning academic classrooms for the 
new high school Waukesha. This com- 
mittee, she writes, literally became “ama- 
teur architects,” and the school was the 
first one the country built according 
specifications made teachers them- 
selves, 

She life member the National 
Education Association and the 
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MISS CLARICE KLINE 


Council for the Social Studies. She 
member Zeta chapter Col- 
lege) Kappa Delta Pi. 

She states that she holds four basic 
liefs: That teachers must teach, 
that teachers must realize that they are 
trained teach, that teachers must have 
strong commitment public education, 
and that teachers must feel real, 
individual responsibility toward the teaching 
profession. 
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TRAVEL 


long travel around the globe, 
Seeing new, exallotriote sights, 
Druidic menhirs, robe, 
Norwegian days and Arabian nights. 


Imagine sailing the seven seas, 
Lifting face Capri’s breeze 
And cutting path through jungle trees; 


Shopping Persian and Indian marts, 
Riding camel Sahara’s waste, 
Searching Paris attics for arts, 

And haunting restaurants taste 

The viands concocted other lands 

And served brown, white, yellow hands; 


Viewing marbles Greece, relics Rome, 
Descending tomb catacomb, 
Touching Panama, Rio and Nome! 


would love travel both wide and far, 
From igloo baronial 
But hope need not say, this star, 


“There nothing left; have seen all!” 


Petri 
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Chapter Programs 


CHAPTER 


Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


1959-60 

Theme: “Preparing Today’s Children 
for 

September 21, 1959—Social Meeting. 

October 21, 1959—Homecoming 
Margaret Parret. 

November 1959—Initiation new 
members. 

December 14, Living” 
—Foreign students guest speakers. 

February 15, Schol- 
Philpot, Head the 
State Normal University Department 
Education and Psychology. 

March 21, 1960—Sophomore Honors 
Tea Co-sponsored with Kappa Delta Ep- 
silon. 

April 25, 1960—Spring 

May 16, 1960—Installation new offi- 
cers and annual spring banquet. 


Era CHAPTER 
Purdue University 


West Lafayette, Indiana 
1959-1960 


Theme: New Trends Education. 

October Acquainted. 
Speaker: Dr. Ryder, “Kappa Delta 
Yesterday and Today.” 

October 20, 1959—Interview pro- 
spective members. 

October 28, New 
Members. Speaker: Dr. Nelson, 
“School District Reorganization.” 

November 11, 1959—Pledging. Student 
NEA charge. “Critic Teachers and Stu- 


dent Teacher Panel.” 

December 1959—Initiation Banquet. 
Awards Pledges. Pledge Skit. Speaker: 
Dr. Rempel. 

February 16, 1960—Convocation with 
Student NEA with Kappa Delta 
Host. Speaker: Cook: “Teaching Ma- 
chines.” 

March 15, 1960—Pledging New 
Members. Speaker: Dr. Mary Endres, 
“Nongraded Classroom.” 

April 24, 1960—Awards Pledges. 
Senior Award Presented. Election New 
Officers. Pledge Skit. 

May 17, 1960—Installation New 
Officers. Old and New Officers Retreat. 


CHAPTER 


Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


1959-1960 

Theme: Tomorrow.” 

members. 

October 20, 1959—Pledging 
Disarmament”—Dr. Roy Fairfield. 

November 
Through supervis- 
ing teachers and student teachers. 

November 15, hour for 
honor sophomores. 

December 1959—Initiation “Just For 
Fun”—Pledge 

January 12, Your Best 
Foot Forward”—A mock job interview 
guest superintendent, 

February 16, Up- 
ward”—Discussion graduate work 
panel professors and graduate students. 

March 1960—Selection new mem- 
bers. 
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March 15, 1960—Pledging and reports 
from 1960 Convocation. 

April 1960—Election officers 
morrow’s the 
first year teaching new teachers and 
superintendents, 

April 22, 1960—Spring initiation and 
banquet. 

May 17, 1960—Installation officers 
“New for Kappa Delta 


Initiates’ presentation, 


ALPHA ALPHA CHAPTER 


Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware, Ohio 


1959-1960 
Theme: 

October 13, 1959.... AND YOUR 
ASSOCIATES. Getting know our fel- 
low teachers through picnic, social hour, 
and business meeting. 

November 10, AND CUR- 
Initiation and banquet honor- 
ing new members “The Challenge 
Changing Curriculum,” Miss Dorothy 

VOCATION. “Job Interviews and Op- 
portunities Education,” Superintendent 
Schools, Marion, Ohio. 

January 12, 1960. AND FOR- 
EIGN EDUCATION SYSTEMS. “The 
Influence Foreign Education Systems 
Our System,” Panel Ohio Wesleyan 
Students. 

STUDENTS. “Juvenile Delinquency,” 
Panel Experts. 

March 1960. AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH. 
Your Classroom,” Professor from Ohio 
State University. 

April 12, 1960. AND YOUR 
PHILOSOPHY EDUCATION. 


“Educational Philosophy.” Initiation ban- 
quet and election officers. 

May 10, 1960.... AND PARENTS. 
“Parent-teacher Conferences,” Delaware 
teacher using tape recordings confer- 
ences. Installation officers. 


ALPHA CHAPTER 


North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 


1959-1960 


Theme: Toward New Horizons Edu- 
cation. 

October 15, Meeting; 
Dr. Cross; 

October 29, 1959—Pledge Ceremony. 

November 19, 1959—Banquet “To- 
ward New Horizons Children’s Litera- 
ture” Mrs. Boaz, North Texas State 
College English Department. 

December 10, New 
Horizons the Study History” Dr. 
Scroggs, History Department. 

January New Hori- 
zons the Teaching Grammar” 
Whitten, English Department. 

February 18, New 
Horizons the Child Guidance Program” 
Dr. Bonk, Education Department. 

March 17, 1960—Pledge Ceremony. 

April 21, 1960—Banquet: “Toward 
New Horizons Proper Communication 
Education” Dr. Holland, Speech De- 
partment. 

May 1960—Picnic; Installation 
Officers. 


Beta Era CHAPTER 
Oklahoma Baptist University 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 
1959-1960 
Theme: Look Education.” 
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October 13, Practice 
Teacher from the Viewpoint the Super- 
Norman Searcy. 

November 10, 
Tour Europe”—Dr. Ernestine Leverett. 

December 1959—Initiation Service— 
“An Educational Look 
Ann Marshall. 

February 18, and the 
Sorbonne”—Harold 

March Re- 
Shawnee High School 
Mentorian Society. 

March 29, from the 
Kappa Delta Convention. 

April 26, 1960—Initiation Banquet— 


Beta THETA CHAPTER 


Wisconsin State College 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


1959-1960 

December 14, Web 
Jacob Shapiro. 

January 11, and ban- 
quet for honoring new members. “Profes- 
—guest speaker. 

February 
student 
moderated Dr. John Mook. 

March 14, Dutch Edu- 
cational Cristine Melis— 
Dutch exchange student. 

April 11, Retro- 
Schroeder. 

May 1960—Final meeting: election 
officers. Special Program An- 
nounced, 


CHAPTER 


Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


1959-1960 

October 22—Philosophy Symposium and 
Kappa Delta Honoring John Dewey. 
Speaker: Dr. and Mrs. Morris 

November 12—Mark Twain Institute 
Panel Discussion. Speakers: Dr. Louis 
Smith, Moderator; Mrs. Nellie Gross- 
wasser, St. Louis University; Mr. Robert 
Lemen, Principal Wydown School; Mrs. 
Virginia Proctor, Intern Teacher Mathe- 
matics; Mr, Walter Stoeffel, Principia 
High School. 

December and Dinner 
Meeting. Speaker: Larry Iannoccone: “The 
New Critics—Suburban Intellectuals and 
the School.” 

January 21—Annual Honoraries Joint 
Meeting. Speaker: Dr. Judson Shaplin, 
Associate Dean Graduate School Edu- 
cation, Harvard University: “New Devel- 

February 29—Cooperative Meeting fea- 
turing panel “Research Grants 
Education.” Panel: Dr, DeCharms, Dr. 
Muriel Wright, Charters, 
Smith. 

April Wright Lecture- 
ship. Speaker: Dr. Willard Goslin, George 
Peabody College. 

May 9—Spring Initiation and Dinner 
Meeting. 


GAMMA CHAPTER 


Upper Montclair, New Jersey 
Montclair State College 


1959-1960 
Theme: and Fu- 
ture.” 
October 14, 1959—Initiation and ban- 


Wis 

Bas 


quet honoring new members “The Next 
Ten Fred Hipp. 

president 
Gamma Epsilon Chapter, who lived there 
this past summer. 

December Beat Gen- 
eration and Earl Peck- 
ham. 

January 13, 1960—Installation offi- 
cers “Education Seymour 


CHAPTER 


East Stroudsburg State College 


East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


1959-1960 

Theme: Widening cultural appreciations 
through knowledge the arts and pro- 
fessions. 

September 24, 1959—Panel discussion, 
new faculty Back- 

Clapp sculptress. 

October 22, with Music” 
—Wendy Mazer, Carol Cartright, Edith 
Johnson (piano, flute, soprano). 

November 12, 1959—Initiation dinner 
“Education the U.S.S.R.” Donald 
Fritts. 

December 10, Latin 
America”—Katherine McFarland. 

Katz. 

January 28, Teacher and 
the Williams. 

February 11, Free-lance 
Writer Researches his 
Anthony. 

February 25, Other Side 
the teacher panel dis- 
cussion. 


March 10, 1960—Pledge new mem- 
bers—Plan for trip New York City. 

March 23, 1960—Dean’s Tea, honor 
all students the college who were 
the Dean’s List for the first semester. 

April 21, 1960—Initiation new mem- 
bers—Election Officers—Report from 
delegate Convocation—Paschal Collura. 

April 30, 1960—Bus trip New York 
City—Visits museums and art galleries, 
attending play. 

May 12, officers. 
Presentation Gamma Award out- 


standing senior—Dr. LeRoy Koehler. 


CHAPTER 


Central Washington College Education 
Ellensburg, Washington 


1959-1960 

Theme: “The Importance Research 
Our Progressive 

December 1959—Sophomore Recog- 
nition Tea, Dr. Samuelson, speaker. 

January 21, 1960—Dinner and business 
meeting the home Dr. Ralph Gustaf- 
son, advisor. “Values Research,” guest 
speaker. 

February 1960—Business meeting for 
determining new members. 

February 13, 1960—Pledge breakfast. 

March 1960—Formal Initiation 
new members. “Honors and Responsibilities 
Being Kadelpian,” guest speaker. 


CHAPTER 


Westminster College 
New 


1959-1960 
Theme: Education Today. 
October 14, 1959—Initiation new 
members. 
November banquet 
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Russian Education”—Dr. Gerald Reid 
Kent State University. 

November 18, 1959—Chapel program 
conjunction with National Education 
Week, “Education Charles 
Edwards. 

December 10, discussion 
ros and Cons Modern American Edu- 
Charles Saylor. 


Era CHAPTER 


Northwestern State College 
Alva, Oklahoma 


1959-1960 

Theme: “Education for 

September 21, Importance 
Donley, Alva High School, 

Delta Stuckey. “What 
Can Kadelpians Raise the Standards 
Vesta Rundle, Honor students were guests. 

November 12, Teach- 
DuVall and Evelyn Hoch. 
Election new members. 

December 10, 
gram arranged Ruth Genuit, Pledg- 
ing Service for new members. 

January 14, 1960—Special Education: 
“Speech Gill—Ini- 
tiation new members. 

February 11, 1960—Special Education: 
Speaker announced. Election new 
members. 

March 10, Critic 
Mattie Lyday, Dr. Max Mathis, Wenona 
Easterly, Luella Harzman—Pledging serv- 
ice for new members—Election officers. 

April 29, 1960—Convocation Banquet 
—Special music—Speaker announced 


new 
officers. 


Tau CHAPTER 


Slippery Rock State College 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 


1959-1960 

Theme: “Forward with 

November 19, honoring 
new members. “Education 
Dr. Harold Wieand, Dean Instruc- 
tion, Slippery Rock State College. 

December Is- 
Students and Faculty Slippery Rock State 
College. 

January 
College Robert Duncan, 
Chairman Social Studies Dept., Slippery 
Rock State College. 

February 12, 1960—Reception and Tea 
for Prospective Members. 

Dr. Guy Harriger, 
Schools, Butler, Pennsylvania. 

April 1960—Banquet honoring new 
Dr. Howard Stewart, Superintendent 
Schools, New Castle, Pennsylvania. 

Languages the Elementary and Secon- 
dary John Ladd, Grove 
City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. 


ZETA CHAPTER 


State Teachers College 


Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


1959-1960 
October 14, 1959—Organization meet- 
ing and election new members, 
October 27, 1959—Pledging ceremony. 
November 11, new 


Dr. Josef Gutenkunst, As- 
sistant the Dean Instruction and 
charter member the chapter, gave some 
the highlights the chapter’s history. 
December 1959—Christmas Dinner. 
Speaker: The Jeanette Reibman, 
Chairman the Education Committee 
the Pennsylvania State House Represent- 
February 10, 1960—Party for Fresh- 
men and Sophomores the Dean’s List. 
March 1960—Election Officers. 
Reports from delegates National Con- 


May 11, 1960—Spring Dinner. 


THETA CHAPTER 
State College 
Kentucky 


1959-1960 

Theme: “Growing the Art Edu- 

October, 1959—Organizational meeting 
(with refreshments). Report given dele- 
gates who attended Regional Kappa 
Delta Conference last spring 
Improve Interest Kappa Delta 
the Campus.” 

November, No- 
lan Fowler, Morehead State College. 

December, 1959—Christmas Banquet 
Stewart Morehead State Col- 
lege read his own poetry. 

January, 
Kappa Delta Zell Walter, 
Morehead State College. 

February, Hilda Threkheld, 
Maysville, Kentucky—Details the pro- 
gram still planned, 

March, 
Student, Morehead State College. 

April, 1960—Speaker, visitor from 
Thailand. 


May, Leroy Can- 
trell, former President Kappa Delta 
Morehead will speak “First Year 
Teaching Problems.” 


CHAPTER 


Central Connecticut State College 
New Britain, Connecticut 


1959-1960 

September 10-18, 1959—Used Book 
Exchange. 

October 19, Sale. 

October 24, 1959—Represented the 
Worcester College Regional 

November 
Dance—Refreshment Stand. 

November 12, 1959—Initiation and Re- 
ception New 
Carl Bomhoff. 

December, 1959—Guided 
Campus. 

December Book Buy. 

January 11, 1960—Guided Tour 
Campus for Y-Teen Club, 

February 1-10, 1960—Used Book Ex- 
change. 

February 1960—Cake Sale. 

February 16, 1960—Dean’s List Tea. 

March 10-12, 1960—Represented 
Chicago Convocation, 

March 15, 1960—Initiation and Re- 
ception New Members. 

March 28, 1960—Cake Sale. 

April 28, 1960—Recognition Dinner 
for Outstanding Leaders Education 
the State Connecticut. 

May 17, 1960—Election and Installa- 
tion Officers for 1960-1961. 

May 21, 1960—Service Project for Un- 
derprivileged Crippled Children. 

May, 1960—Awarding Scholarship 
Worthy, Academically Superior Sophomore 
Student. 
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February-May, 1960—Guided Campus 
Tours for Parents and Guests Prospec- 
tive Students. 


CHAPTER 


Wisconsin State College 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


1959-1960 

Theme: Learning Through Research. 

September 22, 1959—Organizational 
Meeting. 

October 20, Abroad.” 

November 17, 
Individual Used for Research.” 

December 15, 
Art.” 

January 19, 1960—S.N.E.A.-Kappa 
Delta Mock Interview. 

February 16, Tele- 

March 15, In- 

April 19, “Private 

May 17, 1960—Honor Tea. Speaker 


and Topic selected. 


RHO CHAPTER 


Rhode Island College Education 
Providence, Rhode Island 


1959-1960 

October, 1959—Business meeting. 

November, 1959—Pledging ceremony. 
“The Meaning Kappa Delta and the 
Duties Its Dorothy 
Mierzwa. 

December, “Modern 
McKay, Brown University. 

January, 1960—Panel discussion 
members. 

February, 1960—Speaker. 

March, 1960—Professor Vincent 


Aloia, the Social Studies Department. 
April, 1960—Reception for prospective 
May, officers. 


SIGMA CHAPTER 


State University College Education 
Oneonta, New York 


1959-1960 

Theme: “School Assistants For Better 
Teaching.” 

October 12, 1959—Induction new 
members. 

School Albert Wi- 
berley, and Dr. Linden Summers, 
Cooperstown Central School. 

December 14, 
Foreign Languages the Elementary 
Paul Meadows, Dr. Ka- 
therine Hobbie, and Mr. Robert White. 

January 11, Teacher 
Richard Clark and panel 
from Catskill Area Project Small School 
Design. 

February Public Re- 
George Engleman, Di- 
rector Public Relations and panel from 
local area, 

March 14, Reception. 
“Welcome”—Dr. Royal Netzer, Presi- 
dent the College and talk Mr. Mil- 
some, and exchange teacher from England. 

April 11, 1960—Election officers and 
report from National 

May 1960—Installation officers 


and buffet dinner for members. 


ALPHA CHAPTER 
Paterson State College 
Paterson, New Jersey 

1959-1960 
September 25, 1959—Initiation new 
members. 


December 
Teaching D’Ambrosio. 
December 14, Party. 

January 18, 1960—Business meeting— 
appointment the banquet, carnival, and 
auction committees, 

February and 1960—Annual auc- 
tion for the benefit the scholarship fund. 
February 22, 1960—Guest speaker. 

March 28, 1960—Business meeting— 
selection new members. 

April 25, 1960—Election officers and 
election new members. 

April 26, 1960—Tapping Assembly. 

May 13, new mem- 
bers and banquet. 


LAMBDA CHAPTER 


Northwest Missouri State College 
Missouri 


1959-1960 

September 
Meetings for year announced, 

October 21, Meeting. 
Panel discussion Pledges from Business 
Topic: “The Stock Market vs. the Piggy 
Bank.” 

October 28, 1959—Panel discussion 
pledges from Social Science and 
Topic: “Is the Iron Curtain Falling?” 

November 11, 1959—Panel discussion 
pledges from Elementary 
Topic: “Will television replace the class- 
room teacher?” 

November 25, 1959—Panel discussion 
pledges from Mathematics, Agriculture, 
and Science. Topic: new world 
our doorstep—Outer Space.” 

December 16, 1959—Formal Initiation 
followed the annual Christmas Party. 

January 13, 1960—Outside speaker. 

February 10, 1960—Everett Brown 
(from college placement office). 


February 24, 1960—Dr. Cauldwell. 
Topic: “Art.” 

March 1960—Religious Emphasis 
Week—Outside Speaker. 

March 23, 1960—Guy 
Topic: “Spain.” 

April 1960—Election Se- 
lection pledges. 

April 27, 1960—Founders’ Day Din- 
Outside speaker. 

May 11, officers. 


CHAPTER 


Tennessee and State University 
Nashville, Tennessee 


1959-1960 

Theme: Look Teacher Educa- 
tion.” 

November 18, 

January 20, 1960—Discussion arti- 
cles from Forum, Guests 
—Future Teachers 

February 17, 
Public School and the Student Teacher” 
(Principal, Critique Teachers from High 
School, Jr. High School, and Elementary 
School, and Student Teacher). 

March 16, 1960—Committee Reports 
and Presentation names for membership. 
Speaker—“Commercial Television and Its 
Use Education.” 

April 20, 1960—Initiation and Dinner 
Meeting. 

May 18, 1960—Annual report Com- 
mittees, Election Officers and President’s 
Message. 


SIGMA CHAPTER 
State Teachers College 
Valley City, North Dakota 
1959-1960 
October 12, 1959—Election Officers. 
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November Superin- 
tendents Look for 
tendent Minard McCrea. 

December 14, 1959—Pledge meeting. 
“Know Your Kappa Delta Pi.” 

January 11, 
Moral Discussion. 

March 22, 1960—Pledge meeting. Re- 
port the National Convocation. 

April 16, and spring 
banquet honoring new members. 


“The 


CHAPTER 
State University New York 
Teachers College 
Fredonia, New York 


1959-1960 

October, 1959—Panel Discussion 
Membership “What Look For 
Choosing Kappa Delta 

November, Role 
the School and the 
William Chazanof Presentation pledges 
for membership. 

December, 1959—Initiation Banquet. 
“Man and His Robert 
Kasling. 

February, “Graduate 
Study the Field Education.” 

March, 1960—Review 
Conference. 

April, 1960—Panel: “What Critic 
Teachers Expect from Senior Practice 
Teachers.” Evaluation 


National 


senior practice teachers. 
May, 1960—Music Education 
gram: Lecture and performance. 


Pro- 


ZETA OMEGA CHAPTER 


University Houston 
Houston Texas 


1959-1960 

November 14, Ap- 
Neumann, Dean, College Arts and Sci- 
ences, University Houston. Installation 
new officers, including Counselor Dr. 
Evelyn Thompson. 

December 12, music 
Austin Senior High School Glee Club, 
Mr. Jack Novak, Address 
Rev. Walter Dickson, St. Phillips Pres- 
byterian 

January 1960—Birthday Banquet for 
Ninth Anniversary Zeta Omega Chapter 
11, 1951). Alfred 
Neumann, Faculty initiates—Dr. Alfred 
Neumann and Mr. Loy Hartsfield. 
Ten students were initiated. 

March 1960—Business Meeting and 
speaker (to 

April 30, 1960—Dinner and Initiation, 
Trinity Episcopal Church. 

summer meetings still the plan- 
ning stage.) 


Era 
Southern University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Theme: Forward with Education. 

November 11, new 
members. “The Growing Importance 
Adult Education,” Dr. Elmora Davison. 

December 11, In- 
donesia,” Mr. John Grohm. 

February 11, 1960—Dr. William Free- 
man (Subject announced). 

March 17, 1960—Debate—Graduate 
Members Eta Chapter. 

April 11, 
Members, Dr. John Faggatt. 


of New 


May 11, 1960—Election Officers 
and Birthday Party. 


Era CHAPTER 


Youngstown University 
Youngstown, Ohio 


1959-1960 

October 3—Fish Fry; Wick Park Pavil- 
ion, 

November and Stones”— 
Jennie Hultz, Niles, 

December 4—Christmas Story 
Athens Reese, Youngstown, Ohio. 

December 12—Dance. 

William Reble, Hubbard, Ohio. 

February Program—The 
Marrokal Family, Hubbard, Ohio. 

March New Guinea” 
Elizabeth Schlachter, Hubbard, 
Ohio. 

town Clara Cokkeral, Assist- 
ant Superintendent Schools, Kittanning, 
Pennsylvania. 

May 6—Election and 
Officers. 


Miss 


Era CHAPTER 


University Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 


1959-1960 

Theme: “Education Democracy.” 

1959-—Topic: “John 
Dewey.” Dr. Richard Barber, “Dewey 
Philosopher.” Robert Warner, 
“Dewey Social Scientist.” Dr. 
Oppenheimer, “Dewey Educator.” 

November Possibilities 
William 
Music Critic. 

December 11, Pro- 


gram. Foreign Students Cam- 
pus. 

January 1960—Executive Committee 

February 12, Socio-Eco- 
nomic Situation Louisville,” Dr. Charles 
Parrish, Professor Sociology. 

March 11, 1960—Communication 
Today’s World,” Mrs. Meta Ember- 
ger, Professor 

April 1960—Tea for Initiates. 

April 21, 1960—Kentucky Education 
Association Luncheon for all Kappa Delta 
members State. 

April 22, 1960—Sponsor University 
Louisville Breakfast. 

May 12, 1960—Dr. Philip Davidson, 
President University 
Speaker, 


Louisville, 


Pst CHAPTER 


Glassboro State College 
New Jersey 


Tentative Program Schedule 


1959-1960 

October 1959—Tea for prospective 
members. Edgar Bunce Room, Savitz 
Library, 7:30 P.M. 

October 19, 1959—Election new 
members. Club Room, Memorial Hall, 
7:30 P.M. 

November 1959—Pledging new 
members. Edgar Bunce Room, Savitz 
Library, 7:30 P.M. Speaker: Dr, Eugene 

November 16, dinner. 
Faculty Dining Room Memorial Hall, 
6:00 P.M. 

December 1959—Christmas Pro- 
gram. Recreation Room, Oak Dormitory, 
7:30 P.M. 

January 18, 1960—Open meeting. 
“Lesser Known Legends New Jersey,” 
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Bell Telephone Company. Little Audito- 
rium, Savitz Library, 7:30 P.M. 

February 29, 1960—Dean’s List Party. 
All-Purpose Room, School, 
7:30 P.M. 

March 21, 1960—Open meeting. Dr. 
Marie Campbell, author “Tales from 
the Cloud-Walking Country,” will speak 
Folklore. Little Auditorium, Savitz Li- 
brary, 7:30 P.M. 

April (date determined 
arranged later, de- 
pending response alumni 

May 1960—Covered dish supper. All- 
Purpose Room, Campus School, 6:00 P.M. 


CHAPTER 


Christian College 
Abilene, Texas 


1959-1960 

October 16, 1959—Breakfast meeting. 
Panel first year 

November 19, 1959—Initiation new 
members. 

December 1959—Dutch Dinner. 
“What Expect From 
Teacher,” Mr. Morris, Director 
Curriculum, Abilene Public Schools. 

January 14, 
Professional Development,” Dr. James 
Culp, Head, Department English. 

18, Must For 
Every Mr. Troy Caraway, 
Assistant Art. 

March 15, 1960—“The Voice the 
Teacher,” Mrs. McGinty, Assist- 
ant Professor Speech. 

April 21, 1960—Initiation New 
Members. 

May 19, 1960—Installation Officers. 


CHAPTER 


National College Education 
Evanston, 


1959-1960 

Theme: Extending classroom teaching. 

September 23, 1959—Business Meeting. 
4:30, Alumni Room. 

October 1959—Election Candi- 
dates, 4:30, Alumni Room. 

October 21, 1959—Pledging 
mony, 4:30, Alumni Room. 

November Dinner, 

November 18, Meeting, 
4:30. 

January 20, 1960—“The First Year 
Teacher.” Panel Discussion KDP 
Alumni. Open Meeting. 4:30, Alumni 
Room. 

February 17, Handicapped 
and Discussion. 4:30, 
Alumni Room. 

March 10-12, 1960—National Convo- 
cation, Shoreland Hotel, Chicago. 

March 16, 1960—Election Candi- 
dates, Freshman Tea, 4:30, Alumni Room. 

March 23, Ceremony, 
4:30, Recreation House. 

April 20, 1960—Initiation Tea, 4:30, 
Alumni Room. 

May 18, 1960—Election 
tion Officers, 4:30, Alumni Room. 


Cere- 


CHAPTER 
Howard Payne College 


Brownwood, Texas 
1959-1960 

Theme: “The Gifted Child.” 

October 13, 1959—Coke party for all 
education majors. 

November 10, 1959—Professor Charles 
Miley speaks “How Recognize the 
Gifted Child.” 
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December 1959—Initiation and re- 
ception honoring student 
members. 

December 7-9, Ele- 
phant Sale” held for the benefit Scholar- 
ship Fund. 

January 12, 1960—Movie “The 
Gifted Child.” 

February 1960—Dr. Jane Carroll 
speaks Problems Presented 
the Gifted Child.” 

March 1960—Panel (to chosen) 
Have Accelerated 
Grades Enriched Classrooms.” 

April 1960—Initiation luncheon— 
speaker chosen. 

May 10, 1960—Election officers and 
planning for next year. 


THETA 


South Dakota State College 
Brookings, South Dakota 


1959-1960 

September 23, 1959—Organizational 
fellowship meeting the Home Chapter 
Counselor, Berry. 

October 21, Education 
the Speakles, 
Home Economics Senior, who attended the 
University the Philippines for one year. 

November 18, 1959—Luncheon meet- 
ing—film. 

December Pictures,” 
all college assembly, sponsored Kappa 
Delta co-operation with Pasquettes 
and Industrial Arts Club. 

December 16, meet- 
ing—Christmas fellowship meeting. 

February 17, 1960—“Education De- 
velopments South Rob- 
ert Daly, member the South Dakota 
Board Regents. 

Lillis Larsen, International Farm Youth 
Exchange Delegate England. 
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April 20, 1960—Luncheon meeting. 
May 18, 1960—Initiation banquet and 
election officers. 


CHAPTER 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, North Carolina 


1959-1960 

Theme: Links between Elementary and 
Secondary Education. 

September, 1959—Fashion show col- 
lege styles acquaint 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

October, 1959—Initiation new mem- 
and Joseph Amendola, 
Supervisor Roman County 

November, 
articles local chapter members. 

December, 1959—Joint social meeting 
(Christmas Party) with Kappa Kappa, 
another teachers’ group on-campus, 

January, 1960—Continuation discus- 
sion articles from THE 

February, 1960—Annual banquet with 
speaker. 

March, 1960—Report Convocation. 
Tentative plans for tea for student teach- 
ers and their supervising teachers, 

April, 1960—Panel discussion student 
teachers, Nomination for officers for 1960- 
1961. 

May, 1960—Installation officers for 
1960-1961 and speaker. 


Iora CHAPTER 


Mississippi College 
Clinton, Mississippi 
1959-1960 
October 13, 1959—Business meeting. 
November 10, 1959—Planning meet- 
ing. 
“Lazy Log Lodge.” 
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January 12, School 
System Expects its 
Kirby Walker, Superintendent Jackson 
Public Schools. 

February That 
Hatchet”—Dr. Lee, Mississippi Col- 


lege. 


March 1960—Education film and 
open meeting for prospective members, 

April 12, 

May 10, Years the 
the retired State Superintendent Educa- 
tion. 


BRITISH AGREE STUDENTS FAIL R’s 


Faculty committees from Oxford and 
Cambridge universities recommended Sun- 
day that students longer required 
know Latin Greek but should, for 
change, become masters English. 

The committees said the standard 
English, both spoken and written, stu- 
dents entering the two famous universities 
“regrettably low.” 


CRAMMING 


“Too many undergraduates find undue 
difficulty expressing themselves clearly 
and accurately their own the 
committees said, 

The committees, set evaluate Latin 
and Greek the modern world, said too 
many students have been meeting the en- 
trance requirements cramming. The 
committees said this was value. 

The Cambridge group proposed that fu- 
ture students required know any two 


foreign languages. ‘The Oxford group sug- 
gested future science students admitted 
there passing examinations science 
mathematics but that students arts courses 
still required know Latin Greek. 


CAMBRIDGE OBJECTS 


The Cambridge group said the Oxford 
“compromise” was bad that would 
force students decide too early what ca- 
reers they intend follow. Under the Ox- 
ford plan, students would have start spe- 
cializing the age 16. 

become effective the reports the 
inquiring professors must passed the 
congrega- 
tion Oxford and the senate Cambridge. 

Except for Cambridge and Oxford, both 
which date back the 13th century, al- 
most all British universities have dropped 
Latin and Greek requirements for admis- 
sion, 
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News the Society 


Lyman Bryson, long associated 
with CBS radio’s Invitation Learn- 

ing program passed away. 1941 was 
Laureate Lecturer for Kappa Delta Pi. 
His subject was ““The New Prometheus,” 
the thirteenth the Kappa Delta Series. 

October 14, 1959, Founders’ Day 
and Honors Convocation was celebrated 
the State University New York College 
Oswego. Carl White, President Ep- 
silon Omega chapter Kappa Delta 
gave tribute the founder, with the title 
Howard Austin Sheldon: Who He? The 
principal address was delivered Dr. 
Freeman Butts, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Eta Kappa chapter, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, submits the following interesting proj- 
ect their chapter: 

“Over 500 Charlottesville, Virginia, 
radio listeners enjoy evenings filled with 
classical music and cultural programs be- 
cause the Eta Kappa Chapter’s service 
project, radio station WTJU-FM. Since 
1956, when the membership donated funds 
for the purchase used transmitter, the 
chapter has made yearly contributions for 
the station’s record library. 

“Using facilities the Department 
Speech and Drama, the station manned 
student volunteers under the direction 
graduate student. addition en- 
riching the intellectual atmosphere the 
Charlottesville Community, WTJU-FM 
provides the University student body with 
worthwhile use leisure time. Staff mem- 
bers develop skill communication 
creating and producing programs allied 
their special interests and hobbies. These 
programs encompass all fields cultural 
endeavor from classical music news and 
current events discussions. 


“The Chapter’s continued support and 
sponsorship has enabled the 


station expand its broadcast schedule 
from fifteen fifty hours week. Last 
February, during the Examination period, 
the station established record for continu- 
ous broadcasting Central Virginia with 
two hundred and sixty-four hours un- 
interrupted classical 

The Jacksonville Alumni chapter en- 
courages able high school students pre- 
pare themselves teachers. The coun- 
selor the chapter, Ruth Upson, 
writes: 

“Most the members this chapter 
are mature educators, Some are principals; 
others are deans; few are supervisors; all 
are active educational projects outside the 
class room, also church and community. 
Yet they find time locate and encourage 
boys and girls capable becoming good 
teachers. 

“Soon after the installation this chap- 
ter, the suggestion the president, Mrs, 
Pearl Burroughs, funds were raised sup- 
port scholarship which was awarded 
high school student selected the Execu- 
tive Board. Each year since then, substan- 
tial assistance has been given prospec- 
tive Sometimes this assistance has 
been scholarship; sometimes has been 
cash needed for essential expenses. 

“Thus does this chapter its bit re- 
lieve the teacher shortage.” 

Miss Louise Erhardt, Acting Historian- 
Recorder, Gamma Zeta chapter, New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, 
New Jersey, gives description the pro- 
grams the chapter for the year 1959- 
1960, those already completed, and those 
planned for the remainder the year. 

Our monthly open meetings are for the 
benefit the entire student body, They 
include the following: 

December 10, 1959—Our first open 
meeting the year was student-faculty 
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panel discussing the topic “Intellectual In- 
tegrity our College Campus.” 

February 1960—Our second open 
meeting the year. The speaker will 
Dr. Roscoe West, President Emeritus 
Trenton State College. His topic will 
“Religion the Public Schools.” 

March 24, 1960—The third open meet- 
ing the year. The topic will “Radia- 
tion and Humanity.” 

April 28, 1960—The fourth open meet- 
ing the year. The topic will “Mental 
Health.” 

also are offering closed meetings for 
the benefit the members our 
These are planned our Special Projects 
Committee. 

November 20, 1959—Our first closed 
meeting the year. Francis Kappas spoke 
concerning Africa.” 

January 1960—A closed meeting 
which Frank Pratzner, member our 
chapter, gave illustrated talk concern- 
ing his summer Finland connection 
with “The Experiment International 
Living.” 

February, 1960—Our third closed meet- 
ing the year. Eileen Gluchoski, mem- 
ber the chapter, will give illustrated 
talk concerning her summer experiences 
Sweden connection with “The Experi- 
ment International Living.” 

March, 1960—Our fourth closed meet- 
ing the year. The topic for the evening 
will panel discussion consisting the 
foreign exchange students our campus. 

Our major project for the year ex- 
tensive Russian project. Our chapter has 
appropriated the sum eight hundred dol- 
lars from the Program Committee for this 
purpose. 

February 11, Fischer, 
prominent journalist, lecturer, writer, and 
authority Russia and Spain, will speak 
concerning Soviet foreign policy. 

February 18, 1960—A panel consisting 
three Russian students now studying 


the United States and three American stu- 
dents who have studied Russia will dis- 
cuss “Soviet and American Education To- 
day.” 

February 25, 1960—Dr. Ernest Sim- 
mons will speak concerning Russian litera- 
ture. 

March 1960—Dr. John Turkevich 
will speak concerning science Russia, 

addition this Ukrainian dance 
group will present program and Rus- 
sian feature movie will shown, Exhibits 
Russian costumes and photographs and 
information concerning everyday life 
Russia will put various buildings 
the campus. Four concerts Russian re- 
corded music will also given. 

Our initiation ceremony for new mem- 
bers was held October 16, 1959. Dr. 
Florence Stratemeyer Teachers College, 
Columbia University, writer and promi- 
nent person teacher education, presented 
address titled: “Kappa Delta Pi: Back- 
ward and Forward Look.” Dr. Strate- 
meyer installed the Kappa Delta Chap- 
ter Trenton. 

This year will also celebrating 
our 

The Institute College and University 
Administration the University Michi- 
gan will held 1960 from June 
24, inclusive. 

Several major problem areas adminis- 
tration will studied, including patterns 
organization and control, communica- 
tion, faculty and staff personnel, financial 
economy and efficiency, and techniques 
institutional Members the 
University’s Center for the Study Higher 
Education and other experienced resource 
persons will constitute the staff. pre- 
vious years, the enrollment will limited 
persons. 

Information about the Institute may 
obtained from the Director, Algo Hen- 
derson, The University Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
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African Development and Education 
Southern Rhodesia 


(Volume International Education Monographs 
Kappa Delta Pi) 


Franklin Parker, University Texas 


Contents 


Introduction 
Southern Rhodesia Today 

The Coming the White Settler Rhodesia 

Government Policy African Development 

Historical Review African Education 

Problems African Education 

Appendix Present Structure African Education 
Appendix Visit Village School 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION MONOGRAPHS 


Each volume this series has been written the result year’s study the area se- 
lected its author, who received grant $5,000.00 from Kappa Delta finance 
his residence abroad while collected the data for his study. 


No. Justman, THE ITALIAN PEOPLE AND THEIR SCHOOLS, $1.00 
No. Franklin Parker, AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA, $1.75 
may ordered from Kappa Delta Pi, 238 East Perry Street, Tiffin, 
Ohio. and succeeding volumes (to announced) may ordered from 
The Ohio State University Press, 164 West Nineteenth Avenue, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. 
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TAXES 


quoted 
must added 
Federal Tax Jew- 
elry 10%. ad- 
dition, sales use 
tax charged 
some states in- 
dicated: Alabama, 
3%; California, 3%; 
Colorado, 2%; Flor- 
ida, 3%; Illinois, 3%; 
lowa, 2%; Kansas, 
Louisiana, 
2%; Michigan, 3%; 
Missouri, 2%; North 
Dakota, Ohio, 
3%; 
South Carolina, 
South Dakota, 
2%; Utah, 2%; West 
Virginia, 2%; 
ming, 2%. Also, 
Champaign City tax 
added any jewelry 
going into the City 


Orders 
blanks must ap- 
proved chap- 
ter officer and the 
Recorder-Treasurer 
the Society. 


The honor key not 
applied for the 
recipient, but is- 
sued for distin- 
guished service only 
special vote 
the Executive Coun- 
cil upon recommen- 
dation 
tional Chapter, and 
must approved 
special blanks pro- 
vided for the pur- 
pose, before any 
honor key may 
released. 


jg 


Checks and money 
made payable 
Burr, Patterson 
Auld Company, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


state taxes 
vary from time 


time, officers should 
make check the 
taxes their own 
states determine 
the 
must paid. 


PRICE LIST Greek Letter Monogram Recognition Button, 


Size Size Greek Letter Monogram Recognition Pin, yellow 
Badge with ring at top No.0 No. No.2 No. 3 gold-filled 1.50 
You may use the No. Charm, at- 
$3.50 $4.50 $6.00 $7.50 tached the following accessories, the prices 
you select. 
Snake tie chain with adjustable bar, yellow gold- 
Single Double Neck Chain, yellow gold-filled, 18” long ........ 1.75 
*Black Silk Neck Cord, with yellow gold-filled at- 


7.75 14.00 item longer supplied. 


OFFICIAL INSIGNIA KAPPA DELTA 


